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THE CHAIR OF ITALIAN CULTURE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


HIS article will deal with the Chair of Italian Culture at the 

University of California, Berkeley, from the Fall semester, 1928, 
when it was inaugurated, and with the distinguished scholars who 
have occupied the Chair so far. Since this is the thirtieth anni- 
versary of its inauguration, it seems very appropriate that we 
should review the first three decades of its life and history. 

A brief account of the initial steps taken toward the establish- 
ment of the Chair is given in the May (1926) issue of the Cali- 
fornia Monthly, pp. 494-495. From it we learn, among other things, 
that one of the first contributors was the late A. P. Giannini, who 
donated five thousand dollars. The time for such an enterprise 
could not have been more opportune and propitious. Political 
events in Italy, which proved so tragic in the end, received enor- 
mous publicity all over the world, and its effects were felt every- 
where. One of its many manifestations in this country was the 
great interest students began to show in the study of Italian in our 
schools. In states and cities with large populations of Italian ex- 
traction the increase was impressive, especially in places where 
energetic and self-sacrificing teachers and professors were in 
charge, and where Italian-American organizations of various kinds 
took an interest in the matter. Representatives of the Italian Gov- 
ernment in this country contributed much to the suecess of such 
initiatives. Particularly active in San Francisco at that time was 
the Italian Consul Vincenzo Fileti. He, with several prominent 
Italian-Americans, and some friends of Italy of non-Italian origin, 
played an important part in the realization of several Italian proj- 
ects at the University of California in Berkeley such as the Dante 
bust, presented to the University Library ; the Fontana Library, to 
which a few years later was added the Trevisani Library, one of 
the richest of its kind; and the Chair of Italian Culture. To these 
must be added the Giannini Hall, a charming building whose archi- 
tectural style, Carrara marble, and olive trees surrounding it, re- 
mind us very much of Italy. It cost half a million dollars, and 
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was dedicated in 1930 to the uses of the Giannini Foundation of 
Agricultural Economies, to which the late banker and Regent of 
the University of California donated another million dollars, ‘‘to 
rescue for human society the native values of rural life.’’ It is 
one of four buildings adjoining one another in a symmetrical quad- 
rangle, all dedicated to the same valuable purpose. 

The successful realization of all these projects was also due, in 
large measure, to the innate generosity of the Italian-Americans 
in our State, and to the great prosperity everybody enjoyed in this 
country in those fabulous years when stocks and bonds were con- 
stantly rising to astronomical altitudes, and everybody was wealthy, 
at least on paper, up to the fatal year 1929. Transamerica stocks 
were very popular among the Italians in California, and few were 
the people who did not possess some of them. The prevailing pros- 
perity made it easy for friends of the University to participate in 
the various undertakings mentioned above. 

The concerted efforts of many persons, both men and women, 
soon brought about the desired results and, eventually, one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars were collected. This sum, invested in 
Transamerica stocks, was donated to the University of California 
to establish the Chair of Italian Culture. Since the total amount 
collected was invested in stocks, and must remain invested, the an- 
nual income is determined by the changing value of the stocks, and 
fluctuates with it. 

The purpose of the Chair, as specified in the instrument of 
March 15, 1928, is as follows: 

1) The Regents shall establish the proposed CHAIR OF ITALIAN 
CULTURE, and the President and Regents of the University shall 
call to the CHAIR, for appropriate periods of residence in the Uni- 
versity, to lecture in illustration and interpretation of Italian 
culture, the ablest and most eminent citizens of Italy whose service 
may be secured and who shall seem best qualified by reason of 
their attainments and scholarship to occupy the CHAIR; provided, 
however, that no oftener and for periods of not more than one year 
out of every four years the occupant of the CHAIR may be se- 
lected without regard to citizenship or race and with reference 
only to his ability, eminence and scholarship if it shall be found 
impossible or impracticable to call an Italian citizen to the CHAIR. 
2) Out of the annual income of the fund there shall be paid to each 
holder of the CHAIR OF ITALIAN CULTURE for his services in 
the University of California such stipend as the President and 


Regents of the University shall consider appropriate, plus such 
additional expenses of travel as shall be deemed necessary. 
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3) Should the annual income of the fund exceed the total sum 
described in the preceding paragraph (2), the income in excess 
of that sum shall be utilized by the Regents as the stipend of a 
fellowship to be granted to a worthy former student in the Uni- 
versity of California who desires to study in an Italian University 
or universities, or to make Italian studies in some other university 
or universities; or, at the discretion of the Regents, as the stipend 
of fellowship for the benefit of a former student in an Italian uni- 
versity who desires to study in the University of California. Should 
the income from the fund be sufficient, the Regents may admin- 
ister the surplus above the requirements described in paragraph 
number (2) for the support of several such fellowships as are de- 
scribed in this paragraph numbered (3). It is suggested that these 
fellowships be named THE ITALIAN-AMERICAN FELLOWSHIPS. 
They are to be administered, if and when they become available, 
by the President and Regents of the University of California in 
accordance with the policies which in general govern the admin- 
istration of other fellowships in the University. 

Only two graduate students from the University of California 
were sent to Italy, and an equal number of graduate students from 
Italy came to the University of California. Largely on account of 
the depression and its tragic effects upon the stock market in 1929, 
the practice of sending our graduate students to Italy, or of in- 
viting Italian graduate students to come to us, was discontinued 
after 1930, and has not yet been resumed. Although some of our 
graduate students may still go to Italy on Fulbright grants, it 
would be highly desirable to resume the practice of sending our 
graduate students to Italy on funds belonging to the Chair of 
Italian Culture. The numerous advantages to be derived from a 
year’s residence in Italy should be obvious to everybody ; the teach- 
ing assistants, who are almost obliged to go there to collect ma- 
terial for their theses, and ‘‘to rinse their clothes in the Arno,’’ 
would profit from it immeasurably. Having been the recipient of 
one of these fellowships in 1930-31, we can testify to their great 
usefulness. 

Exactly ten eminent Italian scholars have occupied the Chair 
since its inception in 1928. The first four came in consecutive years 
up to 1931, when the crash in the stock market had already reduced 
to practically nothing the value of the stocks from which the funds 
were derived. Additional difficulties were created by the war, 
which made it impossible for the University to ‘‘invite the ablest 
and most eminent citizens of Italy.’’ For that very reason, the 
next three selections had to be made from among distinguished 
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political exiles residing in this country. Since the end of the war, 
three others have come from Europe. All of them were recom- 
mended and appointed on their individual merits and distinction, 
without regard to their field of specialization. That made it pos- 
sible to appoint men interested in many branches of Italian and 
foreign culture. Professor Carlo Formichi, who inaugurated the 
Chair in 1928, was an orientalist and a specialist in the English 
language and literature with emphasis on Shakespeare.’ He de- 
voted the best years of his life to Indian culture, and wrote several 
works of fundamental importance dealing with Indian religion, 
philosophy, literature, and science.’ At the University of California 
he gave a course on Italian culture, and a number of public lec- 
tures. The inaugural address, dealing with St. Francis, symbol of 
universal love, Dante’s moral character, and Leonardo da Vinci's 
thirst for knowledge, as well as a fairly detailed study on ‘‘ Dante 
Gabriele Rossetti,’’ may be read in the University of California 
Chronicle.’ 

i Professor Giovanni Vidari, who occupied the Chair in 1929, had 


great merits as a scholar. His philosophic approach to Italian 
pedagogy, with the prevalence he gave to the ethical principle of 
nationality, which he discussed in several important works,* won 
him a well-deserved reputation in Italy. At the University of Cali- 
fornia he gave a course on Italian education to a very small num- 
ber of students largely because his English was incomprehensible, 
and also because the subject was too abstruse and of no value to 


our students. 
He was followed by Dr. Emilio Cecchi, who proved to be a very 


happy choice. His journalistic activity, his interest in English and 
American literatures, his profound knowledge of Fine Arts, his 
extensive travels, and his general versatility, created a very favor- 
able impression among the students as well as among the col- 
leagues at the University of Calif. He gave two courses on Fine 
Arts: Art 1d, and Art 179. His lectures are available in type- 
written form in the main University Library, and are models of 
simplicity and clarity. His first residence in Nurth America was 
followed by another a few years later. On both occasions he visited 
Mexico, and saw much of both countries. Two books grew out of 
his travels: Messico, first published in 1932, revised and reprinted 
in 1947, and America amara (there is much bitterness in the book 
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as well as in the alliteration of its title), of which there are several 
editions. Both deal with Mexico and the United States, and both 
contain numerous beautiful descriptive and narrative chapters that 
appear to be superior to the judgments he passes on the various 
topics he treats. His remarks on skyscrapers in America amara, 
for instance, even if inspired by American critics, whom the author 
cites, are hardly accurate, because they are based on European 
views and European prejudices. Equally questionable are his re- 
marks on the numerical paucity of the American reading public. 
It may be true that, in relation to the population, the number of 
books sold annually in this country is small, but that does not 
mean necessarily that the Ameriean people do not read. What Dr. 
Cecchi failed to discuver is that the smallest American village has 
one or more circulating libraries from which a respectable section 
of the American public borrows and reads current books. To esti- 
mate the number of readers from the number of books sold is an 
obvious fallacy. And since the American public is cosmopolitan, 
many people in America read constantly foreign books, including 
those written by Mr. Cecchi. 


Volumes could be written, and will be written in the future, 
about Giuseppe Antonio Borgese, who occupied the Chair in 1931. 
He did not *‘come to America in 1933 as an envoy of the Italian 


Government to Columbia University,’’ as stated erroneously by 
the editors of the Dizionario storico della letteratura italiana.” At 
the Univ. of California he gave a course on literary criticism which 
will be discussed a little later. After one semester in California, 
he continued his teaching at Dr. Johnson’s New School in New 
York, at Smith College, and at the University of Chicago where, 
in addition to Italian literature, he also taught Political Science. 
Having decided to remain in America, in 1938 he became an Amer- 
ican citizen. A year later he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Mann.” Two outstanding works, Goliath, the March of 
Fascism (1937), and Common Cause (1943) were written by him 
in English, and they are, in our humble opinion, among the best 
books penned by an Italian-American in this country. (Goliath, 
is by far the best. His increased interest in politics, and in world 
affairs, interfered with his teaching at the University of Chicago, 
and he neglected one for the other to the detriment of what had 
become for him an activity of minor importance for which he had 
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little time and less patience. In 1949, his chair at the University of 
Milan was restored to him, and he returned to Italy. He died at 
Fiesole in 1952. 

Ten years elapsed before the Chair was occupied again. The 
first political exile residing in this country who occupied the Chair 
during the second World War was Lionello Venturi, an interna- 
tional authority on the History of Fine Arts. He was professor 
of History of Fine Arts at the University of Turin when, in 1931, 
he refused to sign the Fascist oath, and became a voluntary exile. 
He was in France from 1932 to 1939, whence he came to the United 
States where he remained until 1945. He lectured extensively in 
this country, and gave courses in Fine Arts at Johns Hopkins 
(1940), the University of California (1041), the University of 
Mexico City (1942), and at the Ecole libre des Hautes ftudes in 
New York. Upon his return to Italy, he became professor of Fine 
Arts at the University of Rome.’ His erudition, culture, and gen- 
tlemanly qualities made him a welcome guest wherever he went, 
and at the University of California he was much admired during 
his brief stay, and greatly missed after he left. 

Count Carlo Sforza was the next selection, and no better choice 
could have been made. Although he was a diplomat, and not a 
university professor, he filled the Chair perfectly, and drew many 
students to his course conducted in a most informal manner. Much 
of the information he imparted to the students at the University of 
California appeared later in two books, one published in English 
in this country, and the other in his native tongue in Italy.” In 
addition to his course, he gave a number of public lectures in sev- 
eral cities in California, and continued, indefatigably, his opposi- 
tion to Mussolini and Fascism until the end of 1943, when he re- 
turned to Italy to continue his struggle. 

Professor Gaetano Salvemini followed Count Sforza in 1943. 
Although, politically, the two men had in common only their hatred 
for Mussolini and Fascism, it was Count Sforza who recommended 
Salvemini for the Chair. His belligerency, his liberalism, his ad- 
mirable intellectual and moral rectitude as well as his un-swerving 
political convictions made him both popular and un-popular at the 
University of California. In his public lectures, he invited and 
welcomed contradiction, but he never yielded to his adversaries, 
and was always absolutely uncompromising. His many books 
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against Fascism written during his long period of exile, contain 
the merits as well as the defects of his unilateral political views. 
He, too, became an American citizen; but he, also, like Borgese, 
returned to Italy when his Chair at the University of Florence was 
restored to him in 1948. He died at Sorrento a year ago sur- 
rounded by his admirers and faithful friends. 

Several more years elapsed before the Chair had its next occu- 
pant who was the youngest of the ten. Professor Gianfranco Con- 
tini’s merits as a scholar are too well known to require any dis- 
cussion here. He was invited to occupy the Chair because of his 
merits, and also because we had hoped he would like the Univer- 
sity of California, and would remain here permanently. He gave 
two excellent courses, one on philology and the other on contempo- 
rary Italian literature; also a brilliant, fascinating, public lecture 
on Manzoni’s Promessi Spost. Something went wrong, and before 
the semester was half over, he returned to Switzerland, with our 


best wishes. 
His successor was another philologist, Professor Bruno Miglio- 
rini, a charming person whose industry and erudition as well as his 


admirable character left a deep impression upon students and 
faculty alike. His unassuming personality, his methodical mind, 
his interest in his students, and his friendly nature will be remem- 
bered by his many friends at the University of California even 
longer, perhaps, than they will remember that he is an outstand- 
ing philologist, the author of many books, and the President of 
the Accademia della Crusca. Since both Professor Contini and 
Professor Migliorini, as philologists, were attached to the Depart- 
ment of Italian, it was possible for them to give their courses in 
Italian, but they were the only two who were permitted to do so. 

The most recent occupant of the Chair was Professor Guido 
Calogero. Being a philosopher, he was assigned to the Department 
of Philosophy. And this leads us to suggest that there should be 
more cooperation from the departments to which the occupant of 
the Chair is assigned. Professor Calogero gave two courses on 
Italian philosophy, one dealing with the Italian Renaissance, and 
the other with Benedetto Croce. Only about ten students, most 
of whom were teaching assistants in the Department of Italian, 
took his courses. He expected more students and greater interest 
in academic discussions among the members of his department. 
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And he was anxious to reach more people on the Campus. Being 
resourceful and energetic, he decided to offer a series of public 
lectures on the Heretics of the Italian Renaissance, and achieved 
his end. With the cooperation of several persons, he was also able 
to give public lectures and symposia in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Pomona, and Riverside, and what had started out to be a dismal 
failure was converted into a great success. His most brilliant per- 
formance was a lecture on Dante which he gave in Italian to a 
very discriminating public on the Berkeley campus. Without lan- 
guage impediments, in his own mother tongue, he scored a per- 
sonal triumph. Although Professor Calogero speaks English well, 
listening to him lecture in Italian was a real pleasure. And this 
leads us to discuss another important point. 

Although only ten persons have occupied the Chair so far, at 
least one hundred possible candidates were considered. Some of 
them were not interested in coming; some were rejected because 
they were found wanting in their attainments and scholarship; 
others because they did not know English and admitted it. This 
shortcoming was often reported to the committee by our Cultural 
Attaché in Rome, who, at our request, gathered information on 
the various candidates, and interviewed them, when possible. De- 
ficiency in English has been, and may continue to be the greatest 
stumbling block, and will prevent many eminent Italians from be- 
ing considered for the Chair. Time and time again, names of very 
distinguished Italian scholars, highly desirable in many ways, had 
to be rejected because they failed to meet the English require- 
ments. Many of them read it, and some even write it creditably ; 
but too many of them do not speak it, or speak it badly. Fluency 
in English is absolutely indispensable in any candidate for the 
Chair, because he is expected to lecture to students who know only 
English. Deficiency in English is a very serious affair: it reduces 
the effectiveness of the information imparted to the students; it 
requires greater efforts on the part of the professor who invari- 
ably gets an unfavorable reaction from the students, and achieves 
results that are needlessly limited and unsatisfactory; it belittles 
the professor in the eyes of his American colleagues who are not 
in a position to do justice to his intellectual merits; it handicaps 
him socially because he is not able to express himself readily, and 
ends by making him unhappy when he becomes aware of the dis- 
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turbing fact that he lacks the proper means of expression and 
communication. 

Another very important thing Italian professors who come here 
should learn is that the American system of education is quite dif- 
ferent from the Italian. Our students, with few exceptions, have 
a very limited classical background : no Greek and very little Latin. 
And they are not too strong in modern languages. This applies 
also to many professors. Most of our universities, moreover, are 
a huge conglomeration of various colleges, the largest being the 
college of Letters and Science which our students enter upon 
graduating from high schools. For that reason, their intellectual 
level is not so high as that of university students in Italy whose 
status is more or less equal to that of our graduate students. Un- 
less the professors teach only graduate courses, they must not mis- 
judge the intellectual capacity and preparation of our undergrad- 
uate students, and be disappointed with them if they cannot absorb 
the information they try to impart to them. A reaction of this 
nature came from Professor Borgese. He gave an excellent course 
on literary criticism, which was attended at the beginning of the 
semester by a large number of undergraduate students, mostly 
girls, and a few graduate students. Although the course was given 
in English, and a very acceptable English at that, within a few 
weeks many of the undergraduate students, being unable to follow 
the pace set by the professor, or to reach the high level on which 
he moved, dropped the course, thus depriving themselves of a 
highly profitable intellectual experience. The better equipped and 
more mature students who remained in the course ended the se- 
mester with their intellectual patrimony greatly enriched. Pro- 
fessor Borgese, like many others before and after him, had pre- 
pared the course under a common misconception. He admitted it 
himself when he realized the situation and showed his disappoint- 
ment by saying that, in a first class institution of learning such 
as the University of California, he had expected to find serious 
university students and not an army of young ladies without a 
single corrugation in their brows. It is well that European pro- 
fessors learn that the same situation prevails all over the United 
States, and the sooner they understand it, the better for them and 
for our students. In due time Professor Borgese understood the 
problem that faced him, but he failed to solve it by refusing to 
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come down to the level of the students, which was probably to his 
eredit. As Babbitt used to say, ‘‘the test of a teacher, after all, is 
his power so to stimulate his students as to raise their interests 
to a higher level.’ 

The method of selecting candidates for the Chair does not differ 
greatly from that used in the selection of regular members of the 
staff at the University of California. A committee consisting of 
three or four members is periodically appointed by the Dean of 
the College of Letters and Science with the consent of higher au- 
thorities. The information, obtained in various ways from Italy 
about possible candidates, is carefully considered by all the mem- 
bers of the committee and when a unanimous agreement is reached 
about a definite person who fulfils the conditions specified in the 
instrument of March 15, 1928, his name is submitted to the Dean. 
Either he, or the Chancellor, or the President, as the case may be, 
invites the candidate who, in the meantime, has been sounded out 
on the matter, either directly or indirectly, and, if he accepts, he 
comes to the University for one semester. His teaching load varies 
slightly, but he is never asked to give more than two three-unit 
courses. 

Most of the men who have occupied the Chair during the past 
three decades have fulfilled the purpose for which it was founded. 
May those who will be called upon to occupy it in future years be 
as deserving as most of their predecessors have been, and may their 
illustration and interpretation of Italian culture continue to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship and mutual understanding be- 
tween our beloved Italy and our equally beloved America. The need 
is greater now than ever. 


M. De Fiiepis 
Berkeley, Calif. 


1Some of his important works dealing with English and Shakespeare 
are: Grammatica razionale della lingua inglese; Il re Lear; L’Amleto; 
Othello; The Political Ideas of William Shakespeare; Roma nell’opera di 
Shakespeare. 

? Works of fundamental importance on India are his Buddismo; Il 
pensiero filosofico dell’India; Sette saggi indiani; Il pensiero religioso 
nell’India prima di Budda; Apologia del Buddismo; and several others. 
He was also responsible for the publication of Michael Kerbaker’s Italian 
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translation of important episodes from the Mahdbhdrata, the famous 
storehouse of Indian history, lore, and legends. See A. M. Pizzigalli, “La 
vita e l’opera di Carlo Formichi,” in Nuova Antologia, April 1944, pp. 235- 
245; and U. Renda-Piero Operti, Dizionario storico della letteratura ita- 
liana, Turin, Paravia, 1952, pp. 455-456. 

* Volume 31, (1929), pp. 5-18, and 267-280. 

*The most important are: Le civilta d’Italia nel loro sviluppo storico; 
Doveri sociali dell’eta presente; Etica e Pedagogia; Per Veducazione na- 
zionale. 

* Florence, Sansoni, 1943, pp. 12-17 (Fourth edition). 

* Ibid., pp. 116-123. 

*Turin, Paravia, 1952, p. 178. 

* An autobiographical sketch of Borgese may be read in Twentieth Cen- 
tury Authors, New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1950, pp. 163-164. 

*See Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, Appendice II, p. 1103. 

“They are: Contemporary Italy, Its Intellectual and Moral Origins 
translated by Drake and Denise De Kay, New York, Dutton, 1944, for 
which see our review in Italica, Vol. XXI (1944), pp. 133-136; and Gli 
Italiani quali sono, Milan, Mondadori, 1946, translated into English by 
Edward Hutton, and published by Dutton in 1949, as Italy and Italians. 

“A long article on Count Sforza will appear in some future issue of 
Italica. 

” Babbitt, Irving, Literature and the American College, Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1908, p. 128. 
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TWO SONNETS OF HEAVENLY VISION 


F ALL the poems of Petrarch’s Canzoniere, there is probably 
none which on its surface appears more Dantesque than the 
famous Levommi il mio penser (CCCII), an account of a heavenly 
journey made—in terms of the poem’s fiction—by the poet himself, 
by his own io, to the place where the departed Laura dwells. It is, 
of course, entirely incommensurate with the Commedia, but it does 
invite comparison with the last sonnet of the Vita Nuova, another 
poem of heavenly vision. Both sonnets differ greatly from the 
situation in the Paradiso in representing the donna as terminus of 
the journey and in including a return to earth. 


Oltre la spera che pid larga gira 
passa ’] sospiro ch’ esce del mio 
core: 
intelligenza nova, che l’Amore 
piangendo mette in lui, pur su lo 
tira. 
Quand’ elli @ giunto 1a dove disira, 
vede una donna, che riceve onore, 
e luce si, che per lo suo splendore 
lo peregrino spirito la mira. 
Vedela tal, che quando ’1 mi ridice, 
io no lo intendo, si parla sottile 
al cor dolente che lo fa parlare. 
So io che parla di quella gentile, 
peré che spesso ricorda Beatrice, 
si ch’ io lo ’ntendo ben, donne mie 
care. 
(Barbi, 1907, p. 103) 


Levommi il mio penser in parte 
ov’era 

Quella ch’ io cerco, et non ritrovo 
in terra: 

Ivi, fra lor che ’] terzo cerchio 
serra, 

La rividi pid’ bella et meno altera. 

Per man mi prese, et disse: ‘In 
questa spera 

Sarai anchor meco, se ’] desir non 
erra: 

I’ so’ colei che ti die’ tanta guerra, 

Et compié’ mia giornata inanzi sera. 

Mio ben non cape in intelletto 
humano: 

Te solo aspetto, et quel che tanto 
amasti 

E 1a giuso é rimaso, il mio bel velo.’ 

Deh perché tacque, et allargd la 
mano? 

Ch’ a] suon de’ detti si pietosi et 
casti 

Poco mancd ch’ io non rimasi in 
cielo.’ 


In a number of respects both sonnets are unique, or nearly so, 


in the work of their respective authors. Outside of the Commedia, 
this is the only poem of Dante the subject of which is a journey 
into heaven. The first canzone of the Convivio does, indeed, speak 
of a thought which used to go often to the feet of God, where it 
saw a lady glorified, but the canzone is not itself a poem of vision. 
There is, in fact, only one other poem, the Era venuta of Vita 
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Nuova XXXIV, in which Dante sees the dead Beatrice, but here 
it is she who comes to him—a vision without a journey.’ 

Visions of the latter kind are quite frequent among the poems 
written ‘‘in morte di Madonna Laura.’’ Petrarch sees her near 
Vaucluse, sometimes as a nymph, sometimes as a ‘‘donna viva’’ 
(CCLXXX1I) ; like a loving wife or mother she returns to give such 
faithful counsel as will lead him to heaven (CCLXXXV) ; she sits 
upon his bed at night and dries his tears (CCCXLII and 
CCCLIX) ; she listens to the long history of his griefs and is her- 
self moved to tears (CCCXLIII). Occasional glimpses of Laura 
in heaven can be found. as in the sonnet Ceseribing her arrival 
among ‘‘li angeli electi et |’anime beate’’? (CCCXLVI), or in the 
prayer which speaks of her as ‘‘assisa in alta et gloriosa sede’’ 
(CCCXLVII), but besides Levommi only one other poem in the 
Canzoniere comes close to being an account of a heavenly vision. 
This is Volo con l’ali (CCCLXII), which deseribes a journey to 
yod’s kingdom in some detail, but its picture of heaven as a kind 
of feudal court, in which the poet is actually introduced to the 


Signore, makes it quite impossible to take the work seriously as a 
poem of vision. It is, then, only in Levommi that we find a heav- 
enly journey at all comparable to that of Oltre la spera.’ 

Perhaps the most striking difference between them is in the 
mode in which the journeys are made. It is not Dante’s io, but 
only a ‘‘sospiro’’—which the divisione glosses as ** pensero’’—that 


»? 


makes the ascent. Petrarch, of course, is lifted by his ** penser, 
but the difference, which may at first appear to be merely gram- 
matical, is of the greatest importance within the basic metaphor 
of each of the poems. 

Moreover, it is clear that Dante’s sospiro-pensero is not at all 
the same faculty of mind as Petrarch’s penser. Issuing as it does 
from the heart, it must be some kind of affective faculty, a move- 
ment from the profoundest depths of the soul. What kind of 
fhought is Petrarch’s? Everything indicates that it is almost purely 
memory—mixed, of course, with constantly renewed desire—for 
beneath the surface of the account everything in this vision of 
heaven harkens back to earth. Laura is first described as the ob- 
ject of Petrarch’s search on earth, and when he finally sees her in 
the circle of Venus, the poignant ‘‘non ritrovo’’ of line 2 is sue- 
cecded by a triumphant ‘“‘la rividi’’ in line 4. Yet the repeated 
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prefix ri- is a sure indication of the fundamentally retrospective 
character of the vision, and the contrast between this ‘‘la rividi’’ 
and Dante’s ‘‘vede una donna’’ is a good measure of the difference 
between our two poems. 

A looking back toward earth is again implicit in the compara- 
tives, ‘‘pit bella e meno altera,’’ for the ellipsis can be filled only 
with ‘than she was on earth.’ Even in the one sentence contain- 
ing a verb with future tense, the past makes itself felt as Laura 
says, ‘‘In questa spera / Sarai anchor meco. . .’’; and the rest of 
speech sums up the whole of her earthly history in past tenses of 
perfective aspect: ‘‘I’ so’ colei che ti die’ tanta guerra, / Et 
compié’ mia giornata inanzi sera. . . . Te solo aspetto, et quel che 
tanto amasti / E 1a giuso é rimaso, il mio bel velo.’’ 

In a vision of heaven, anything earthly necessarily implies a 
backward glance, and the unusual sensuousness of this sonnet must 
also be a part of the pattern of retrospection. For Laura to need 
a reunion with her body for the perfection of her beatitude is com- 
pletely orthodox,* but when that body is described as the one ‘‘che 
tanto amasti,’’ and when her lover is said to be equally necessary 
for the attainment of such perfection, we know that these are de- 
sires of this world. Not only are earthly desires continued as de- 
sires in this heaven, but they are even fulfilled. The reference to 
physical contact in the ‘‘Per man mi prese’”’ of line 5 is quite 
unique in the whole of the Canzoniere, and its represents the at- 
tainment of something Petrarch had much longed for while Laura 
was still on earth: the touch of ‘‘quella man che tanto desiai’’ 
(CCCXLIT, 1. 9). 

The clarity of Petrarch’s vision is another indication of its basic 
earthliness, and this is all the more apparent in the context of our 
comparison with Oltre la spera. The very luminosity of Dante’s 
vision destroys its clarity, but it becomes thereby all the more 
convineing as a vision of the other world. It may be well to point 
out also that the narrational verbs of Petrarch’s account are all 
in the passato remoto, which gives it qualities of definiteness and 
historicity according well with the clarity of the vision. In Dante’s 
sonnet we are made to feel that the events occur outside of time, 
for the narrative is given in present-tense verbs (and one passato 
prossimo) that refer neither to an actual present, nor to the past, 
nor to the future.” 
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In Petrarch, then, it is his io which is the subject of the journey 
and his memory which effects it. The subject of Dante’s journey 
is only a ‘‘sospiro,’’ but the efficient cause is something much more 
mysterious and grand than mere memory. It is a new intellective 
faculty, something infused into the affective portion of his mind 
by Love as a special grace, through which this part of him is made 
capable of beholding things more splendid than his earth-bound to 
is capable of understanding. 

Another important difference between the two journeys is, of 
course, in their relative length. Laura is in the circle of Venus; 
Beatrice is beyond all spheres. This can be interpreted as the dif- 
ference between a Christian and a pagan heaven, but taken purely 
in terms of the astronomical system common to both poems, the 
fact is still significant. The goal of Petrarch’s journey lies much 
nearer earth than does Dante’s, not nearly so close to God. In the 
Empyrean Dante’s ‘‘sospiro’’ sees a woman who is so radiant, so 
trasumanata, that no instant and easy recognition of her (such as 
oceurs in Levommi) is possible. The experience is ineffable, and 
consequently the description of it must be very brief; only by 
describing its effects can the poet hope to express something of 
its nature. 

In Petrarch’s poem the vision proper fills no less than eight 
lines, giving, as a matter of fact, a rather close unity to everything 
coming before the final tercet. It is a vision in which he has 
achieved everything he had vainly longed for on earth, and he 
sustains it as long as possible. Nothing in this vision is, however, 
ineffable. Although the poet realizes that Laura must be experi- 
encing something which passes human understanding (line 9), that 
experience is in no way shared by him. And even she, though ‘‘pit 
bella et meno altera,’’ is not at all transfigured by it. The only 
change in her appearance is that she now possesses to a greater 
degree those qualities for which Petrareh loved her or which he 
would like to have seen in her on earth. 

Indeed, as in many of the other poems written after her death, 
she appears much more human than in those written ‘‘in vita di 
Madonna Laura.’’ As De Sanctis observes, ‘‘ora che é Dea, ora é 
divenuta una donna.’” Speaking of Levommi in particular, he 
adds, ‘‘Laura non é stata mai tanto donna, che 14, nella stella del- 
l’amore.’” These statements occur, somewhat paradoxically, in a 
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chapter of the Saggio Critico entitled ‘‘La trasfigurazione di 
Laura,’’ but it is clear that whatever has happened to Laura is not 
at all a transfiguration like that described in the synoptic gospels, 
and if we compare Laura with Beatrice, who really is transfigured 
in the evangelical sense of the term, it seems especially inappropri- 
ate to speak of Petrarch’s lady as transfigured also. There is, 
doubtless, something new in the poet’s way of looking at Laura 
after her death, but his image of her here reveals no essential 
change in the lady herself. Ile rejoices in a new mode of com- 
munion with her, but the strong undercurrent of retrospection 
shows how close to the surface the old desire lies. A new way of 
looking at Laura is only a new way of looking at the past. 

Petrarch’s heavenly journey is purely metaphorical, as the ref- 
erence to ‘il mio penser’’ well shows, and as such it stands at an 
opposite pole from the Paradiso, with its convincing fiction of 
scriptural veracity and its multiple truths hidden beneath the 
fiction.” What kind of journey is that of Oltre la spera? In a 
sense it is even more patently metaphorical than Petrarch’s, for 
it is made by nothing more real than a sigh, which merely reports 
the experience as best it can to the io who is the author of the poem. 
But the vision as such, with its strong note of ineffability, is much 
more convincing than Petrarch’s, and the conclusion is inescapable 
that the two journeys are qualitatively different also. 

Why, one is prompted to ask, did Dante not make his io the 
subject of the journey instead of using the complicated device of 
dividing and personifying his own faculties? In part, at least, it 
may be due to the influence of traditional theories of the psychol- 
ogy of love, such as Dante used to describe the effect of his first 
sight of Beatrice in Vita Nuova Il. But surely this is not the 
whole answer. 

Perhaps the device might best be understood if we identify the 
kind of intuition which inspired the poem as a whole. For Petrarch, 
clearly, the intuitional experience was of a woman, a created thing, 
as she existed in his memory. For the Dante of the Paradiso the 
culminating intuition was of the Creator himself. In Oltre la spera 
the radiant lady of Dante’s vision still stands between the poet and 
God, but he must here have had an intuition of her sacramental 
significance, of her effieacy as a means of eventually making the 
journey of the Paradiso.’ 
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I would suggest, then, that the journey of Dante’s sonnet is, 
on the one hand, too true to permit the use in it of the purely 
metaphorical io of Petrarch’s poem, and, on the other hand, not 
true enough to be represented as made by the kind of io that ap- 
pears in the Commedia. Only later, after a ‘‘mirabile visione’’ 
different from anything he had experienced before, will Dante per- 
mit himself to say, ‘* Nel ciel che pitt de la sua luce prende / Fu’ io, 
e vidi cose che ridire / Né sa né pud chi di la su discende.’™ 

PavuL R. OLSON 


Dartmouth College 


*Here and in a few other brief quotations from poems of the Canzo- 
niere I follow the text of the Rerum vulgarium fragmenta, ed. Gian- 
franco Contini (Paris, 1949). 

?The prophetic vision of the dead body of Beatrice and of the “as- 
sumption” of her soul into heaven in Vita Nuova XXIII is, of course, quite 
different in kind from the visions which concern us here. 

‘If we look outside of the Canzoniere, another obvious exception to the 
uniqueness of Levommi can, of course, be found in the Trionfi. 

*In Par. XIB, 9-66, Dante discusses the meaning of the doctrine of the 
resurrection for the souls in Paradise, showing how great is their desire 
(like Laura’s) for reunion with their bodies, adding, “forse non pur per 
lor, ma per le mamme, / per li padri e per li altri che fuor cari / anzi 
che fosser sempiterne fiamme” (Par. XIV, 64-66). The “forse” and the 
lack of particularity in “li altri che fuor cari” show, however, that the 
spirit of these lines is still far different from the earthliness of Laura’s 
desires, 

‘This use of the present tense may, of course, be described as the 
historical present, but it is still true that such a tense lacks the histo- 
ricity and definiteness of the passato remoto. 

* Francesco De Sanctis, Saggio critico sul Petrarca, a cura di Ettore 
Bonora (Bari, 1954), p. 202. 

*Ibid., p. 206. 

*See the chapter on allegory in Charles S. Singleton, Dante Studies J 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1954), pp. 1-17; and “The Two Kinds of Allegory,” 
published as an appendix to the same volume, pp. 84-98. 

* Differences between the journey of Oltre la spera and that of the 
Paradiso are discussed in greater detail in Professor Singleton’s An 
Essay on the Vita Nuova (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), pp. 101-103. It is 
essentially his interpretation of the relative significance of the two 
journeys which is followed here. 

* Par. I, 3-6. 





LA TOMBAIDE: ALCUNE RIME INEDITE SUR UN 
PELLEGRINAGGIO PETRARCHESCO 
AD ARQUA 


| Fase comes ecciomanay nel Cinquecento dei pellegrinaggi al se- 
polero del cantore di Laura in Arqua costituisce uno dei mol- 
teplici aspetti del rinnovato culto petrarchesco del Rinascimento. 
Invero, come dimostrd anni or sono il Salza,* la tomba di Arqua 
era divenuta ‘‘una specie di S. Giacomo di Compostella letterario 
e laico’” sin dal chiudersi del XIV secolo, e ad essa accorsero in 
pellegrinaggio numerosi poeti e letterati, tra cui si ricordano i nomi 
di Bernardo Bembo (padre di Pietro), Antonio Brocardo, Giro- 
lamo Malepiero, Benedetto Varchi e via dicendo. Quasi sempre 
le visite al tumulo del Petrarea condussero alla composizione di 
liriche commemorative del ‘‘bel Tosco’’ e dei marmi che ne rac- 
chiudevano le spoglie. L’usanza, col passare del tempo, degenerd 
in una vera e propria mania e, com’era naturale, non mancd d’at- 
tirare gli strali della satira antipetrarcheseca. A questo fenomeno, 
se non proprio al lato deteriore di esso, si ricollegano le cinque 
poesie da me riprodotte alla fine di questa nota. 

Per la genesi di queste rime occorre risalire all’agosto del 1540, 
data in cui il senese Alessandro Piccolomini, ‘‘pieno di stima per 
il celebre Petrarca come uno de’ rinnovatori della bella letteratura,’’ 
volle andare a visitare il di lui sepolero ad Arqua.’ Prima di riti- 
rarsi da quel luogo, compose e affissd a quei sassi il sonetto ‘‘Giunto 
Alessandro a la Famosa Tomba.’’ A differenza dall’amico Varchi, 
che l’aveva preceduto di qualche anno con un simile omaggio, il 
Piccolomini trasse lo spunto per il suo sonetto da una lirica del 
Petrarca avente un identico incominciamento.* 

Tanto in Padova, dov’era allora a studio e apparteneva all’ Ac- 
cademia degl’Infiammati, quanto nella citta natale di Siena le copie 
dei versi piccolominiani ebbero larga diffusione e notevole riso- 
nanza tra gl’intellettuali, i quali non seppero resistere alla tenta- 
zione di comporre delle risposte ‘‘per le rime’’ sullo stesso argo- 
mento.” Fra i tanti che risposero al Piccolomini figurano anche le 
gentildonne senesi Virginia di Matteo Salvi, Eufrasia Marzi, Ca- 
milla Petroni de’ Piccolomini, Girolama Piccolomini de’ Biringucci 
e Virginia di Achille Salvi, ossia le autrici dei sonetti che qui si 
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pubblicano.* Ma la ecaterva dei rimatori e poetastri, che in quel- 
l’oeeasione fecero a gara ad esprimere la loro ammirazione per il 
Petrareca, fu maggiore di quanto sia dato sospettare. Del loro 
erescente stuolo testimonia il Piccolomini stesso, il quale, nell’in- 
viare qualche mese dopo all’Aretino quale ‘‘saggio de |’ingegno 
de le nostre donne senesi’’ le rime da esse composte, aggiungeva 
che oltre a queste ve n’erano ancora molte altre ‘“‘di pit giovani 
gentilomini senesi,’’ nonché venticinque o trenta sonetti ‘‘fatti in 
Padova da diversi signori Infiammati.’” Come se cid non bastasse, 
il Piccolomini si senti nel dovere di rispondere a sua volta alle rime 
inviategli dalle gentili amiche di Siena, e in tal modo alimentd, 
invece di contenere, quella che con espressione moderna potremmo 
chiamare una ‘‘reazione a catena.’’ 


Oggi, di questa ricea corona di versi, a suo tempo raccolta in un 
volume intitolato Tombaide, ci sono giunti soltanto quelli seambiati 
dalle rimatrici senesi col Piccolomini.” Il Salza, nel riferirsi a tali 
poesie, dichiarava che per ragioni di spazio non poteva includerle 
nel suo articolo, e si riprometteva di pubblicarle in seguito in una 
raccolta di rimatrici cinquecentesche, cui attendeva da anni. Da 
quanto mi consta, la promessa raccolta rimase incompiuta a causa 
della secomparsa del Salza nel 1919. Percid le rime delle gentil- 
donne senesi, che dovevano esservi comprese, continuarono a rima- 
nere inedite, e non mi risulta che siano mai state stampate da altri. 
Nel riprodurre i cinque sonetti, sara opportuno avvertire che le 
loro rime dipendono dalla lezione del sonetto piccolominiano del 
Codice Palatino, e non da quello stampato nei Cento Sonetti (Roma, 
1549) .” 


a. c. 65v Perché ueder non poss’io la gran Tomba 
Di quel che celebrd l’amato Alloro, 
Di cui le uerdi cime alzate foro 
Oue mai non aggiunse arco né fromba. 
Felice Uoi, poi che la chiara Tromba 
Uostra alza al ciel cosi ricco lauoro, 
E in dotti uersi, e’n stil raro e sonoro 
Cantate, e ’1 uostro nome alto rimbomba. 
Deh, se ui sia lontan oltraggio e scorno 
Di Morte, non ui spiaccia arabi odori 
Per me offerir all’almo e culto seno. 
E ai uostri desir si mostri ameno 
Il Ciel’ e liete Ninfe sempre intorno 
Ui stiano, ornando’l crin di uaghi fiori. 
Di Madonna Verginia di Messer Matteo Salui 
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Tu pur superba e auuenturosa Tomba 
Cuopri ’1 cultor del glorioso Alloro 
Per cui i bei rami al ciel alzati foro 
Che non tanto mai salse arco né fromba. 
D’Alessandro una assai pili chiara tromba 
Ti canta con richissimo lauoro; 
Tal che di te e di lui chiaro e sonoro 
Splendida folgore il Ciel rompe, e rimbomba. 
Chi dunque sia ch’ad ambi faccia scorno 
E non esalti con sublimi odori 
Di quei ch’ad Alessandro ornano il seno? 
Fa sosta all’ombra, e al cener grato ameno 
Per cui sei celebrata intorno intorno 
Da teste cinte di hedra, allori, e fiori. 
Di Madonna Frasia Marti 


Come poss’io honorar la sacra Tomba 
Di chi tanto lodd ’1 suo amato Alloro 
Che le gradite frondi alzate foro, 
Assai pili su ch’arco non spinge o fromba? 
Poi che non s’udi mai, pitt chiara tromba 
De la tua, che cant’oggi il bel lauoro, 
Alessandro, con suon tanto sonoro, 
Che sol d’ogni altro pili chiaro rimbomba. 
Io non uorria, col mio dir noia o scorno 
Recarti, ma di nuovi e grati odori 
Empirte s’io potesse il dotto seno. 
Quel ch’io posso, pregho hor che sempre ameno 
L’aer s’aggiri a la tua testa intorno 
E porti odori di Lauri, Mirti e fiori. 
Di Madonna Verginia di Messer Achille Salui. 


Parte ne spargerd sopra la Tomba 
Di quel saggio pastor, di cui d’Alloro 
I sacri rami tant’alzati foro 
Che di gagliarda man non temon fromba. 

De gli altri per ornar poi ogni tromba 
Faro ghirlande con gentil lauoro: 

La pili uaga habbi quella, al cui sonoro 
Suon pit chiar eco, e pili uolte rimbomba. 

Poscia pregharo ’] Ciel non faccia scorno 
Con uenti ingrati al luoco, e solo odori 
L’aura gli apporti con l’aurato seno. 

Cosi diceua Clori, e al canto ameno 
D’adunati pastor, ch’udiua intorno 
Desiosa sen gia carca di fiori. 

Di Madonna Camilla Pctroni de’ Piccolomini 


Fillide giunta a la famosa Tomba 

Di chi le dotte tempie dell’Alloro 

Ornate da le Tosche Muse foro 

E alzate in parte u’ non giunse arco o fromba. 
Felice o, disse, poi che si gran tromba 
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Per far eterno il sacro tuo lauoro 
Manda fuor suon si dolce e si sonoro 
Ch’a le orechie diuine omai rimbomba. 
Facciti pur scalpel del tempo scorno 
Che scemar non potra que’ grati odori 
Dei quai truoua il mondo pieno il seno. 
Io sempre ch’andro fuor del’antro ameno 
A le Ninfe e ai pastor che son qu’intorno 
Dird che sparghan meco e latte e fiori. 
Di Madonna Girolama Piccolomini de’ Biringucci. 


FLorInDo V. CERRETA 


State University of Iowa 


‘Non essendo lo scopo di questa nota che inquadrare storicamente le 
rime stampate in fine, rimando chi volesse maggiori particolari sul feno- 
meno dei pellegrinaggi ad Arqua all’utilissimo lavoro di Abdelkader Salza, 
“Da Valchiusa ad Arqua: note sui pellegrinaggi petrarcheschi,” Raccolta 
di studi dedicati a F. Flamini (Pisa, 1918), pp. 723-83. 

? Arturo Graf, Attraverso il Cinquecento (Torino, 1888), p. 39. 

*Giuseppe Fabiani, Memorie per servire alla vita di monsignor Ales- 
sandro Piccolomini (Siena, 1759), p. 29. 

*Ii sonetto del Petrarca é@ il no. 187 del Canzoniere a cura di G. Car- 
ducci e S. Ferrari (Firenze, 1946). Si noti che da esso il Piccolomini 
derivé lo schema delle rime delle quartine soltanto. 

*Il Fabiani a p. 30 dice: “Riusci si grande il gradimento di un tal 
Sonetto, che non solo se ne sparser ben presto da per tutto le Copie, ma 
ancora sopra a quel medesimo suo concetto si moltiplicarono altre Poesie 
in maniera, che ne fu formato un Volume, a cui fu dato il titolo: La 
Tombaide.” 

*Cinque furono le gentildonne senesi e non quattro, come affermd 
erroneamente il Salza, che mancd di distinguere tra le due Virginie Salvi. 

*Si veda la lettera del Piccolomini all’Aretino del 31 maggio, 1541 in 
“Lettere all’Aretino,” Scelta di curiositd letterarie inedite e rare dal secolo 
XIII al XVII (Bologna, 1874), 132 (3), p. 235. Similmente il Piccolomini 
un mese prima comunicava al Varchi: “Non le mando alcuni sonetti che 
mi son uenuti di aleune Gentildonne senesi, perché Messer Hemmanuel 
gli potra mostrar, che gia so che gli ha hauuti dal Conte Troilo.” Lettera 
del 27 aprile 1541 in “Lettere al Varchi,” Autografi Palatini, vol. II, no. 66, 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze. 

* Riferendosi alle risposte degli Accademici Infiammati, il Salza am- 
metteva di non aver avuto agio di ritrovarle, e riteneva possibile che 
fossero andate perdute in gran parte, ad eccezione di una, ossia quella 
composta da Leone Orsini, gia primo principe e fondatore dell’Accademia. 
ll sonetto “Non pit pregiar ti dei, felice tomba,” fu riportato dal Salza 
a p. 757. A questo possiamo ora aggiungere altri due sonetti, sfuggiti 
evidentemente al Salza, anch’essi appartenenti a membri della suddetta 
Accademia. Uno é di Emanuele Grimaldi (cui forse si riferiva il Piccolo- 
mini nel brano della sua lettera citata nella nota precedente) e l’altro 
di Benedetto Varchi. Si trovano in De’ Sonetti di M. Benedetto Varchi 
colle risposte, e proposte di diversi parte seconda (Firenze, 1557), p. 167. 
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Di Emanuele Grimaldi 
Poi, ch’Alessandro la famosa tomba 
Del buon cultor del bello amato alloro 
Alzé con rime, che portate foro, 
V non salio qual miglior arco, 6 fromba, 
Al uiuo suon dell’honorata tromba 
Ordite VARCHI un si gentil lauoro, 
Che mostri quanto al chiaro stil sonoro 
Piu che ’n guisa mortale al ciel rimbomba. 
Si non t apporti duro oltraggio, e scorno 
Nemica stella, e de’ felici odori 
V’ornin le Ninfe l’amoroso seno; 
Si sempre l’aer ui si mostri ameno, 
Per uoi risuoni d’Alessandro intorno 
Il sacro nome, e gli si spargan fiori. 
Risposta del Varchi 
AVVENTUROSA, e ben gradita tomba 
Del gran cultor del primo uerde Alloro, 
Le cui lode pur dianzi alzate foro, 
V non giugne pensier non ch’arco, d fromba: 
Poi che chiara non ho condegna tromba, 
Che dietro cosi ricco alto lauoro, 
Secondar possa il dolce stil sonoro 
Del picciol’huom, che si grande hor rimbomba. 
Per cessar l’altrui biasmo, e’l proprio scorno 
Taccio, ma ’n quella uece arabi odori 
Porto GRIMALDI pien le mani, e ’] seno. 
Et humilmente sopra il colle ameno 
Gl’andré uersando alle sacre ossa intorno, 
Spargendo lieto al ciel fronde, herbe, e fiori. 

*I sonetti delle rimatrici senesi provengono dal Codice Palatino 228, 
II, I, sezione V, cc. 65v-69v della Biblioteca Nazionale di Firenze. Lo 
stesso codice contiene le risposte del Piccolomini gia pubblicate da Maria 
Rossi, “Le Opere letterarie di Alessandro Piccolomini,” Bullettino senese 
di storia patria, XVIII (1911), 50-53. Dato che il sonetto-chiave piccolo- 
miniano non é facilmente accessibile, lo riproduco al fine di facilitare uno 
studio di confronto. 

Giunto Alessandro a la famosa tomba 

del gran toscan, che’l bello amato alloro 

cultivar seppe si, ch’i rami foro 

ii forza unqua non giunse o d’arco o fromba. 

—Felice, 0, disse, a cui gid d’altra tromba 

non fa mestier, ch’il proprio alto lavoro 

con vivi accenti e suon chiaro e sonoro 

sempre pill verso il ciel s’alza e rimbomba. 
Deh pioggia o vento rio non faccia scorno 

a l’ossa pie, sol porti grati odori 

l’aura c’ha pien d’amor le penne e ’] seno. 
Lascin le ninfe ogni lor antro ameno, 

e raccolte in corona al sasso intorno 

liete li cantin lodi e sparghin fiori.— 





ASPETTI DELL’ELABORAZIONE DEI 
“CANTI” LEOPARDIANI 


LI INTENTI con cui ci si avvicina a un’opera d’arte son fon- 

damentalmente due: o vi si ricerea un contenuto umano, un 
altissimo messaggio che non solo elevi ma trascenda la vita quoti- 
diana ; oppure se ne vuole osservare |’essenza espressiva, in cui quel 
contenuto umano viene a concretarsi e a raggiungere una vita 
propria, al di 14 delle contingenze e delle mutevolezze determinate 
da cid che si suol chiamare tempo. 

Iu ultima analisi, perd, tale distinzione é soltanto esterna, e 
sostanzialmente i due modi risultano uno solo. Non si pud staccare 
il contenuto umano dalle immagini nelle quali prende vita e senza 
le quali non potrebbe esistere. Se vogliamo anzi penetrar nell’in- 
timo dell’arte, dobbiamo osservare soprattutto i fatti stilistici in 
cui essa risiede. Lo studio di quel che il De Sanctis chiamd forma, 
e che noi chiamiamo espressione, o linguaggio, o stile, é in realta 
lo studio dell’opera poetica nella sua totalita. 

Senonché, anche dedicandosi allo studio dell’espressione ar- 
tistica, si posson distinguere essenzialmente due modi di guardare 
la poesia, come fece osservare Gianfranco Contini nel saggio su 
Come lavorava l’Ariosto: ‘‘v’é un modo, per dir cosi, statico, che 
vi ragiona attorno come su un oggetto o un risultato, e in definitiva 
riesce a una descrizione caratterizzante; e v’é un modo dinamico, 
che la vede quale opera umana o lavoro in fieri, e tende a rappre- 
sentarne drammaticamente la vita dialettica.”” Questo secondo 
modo, che é quello che ora ¢’interessa, consiste appunto nel seguire 
la naseita e la crescita della poesia sotto la mano dell’artista, fino 
a quando non si scorge l’opera compiuta. Perd va aggiunto che é 
assolutamente impossibile fare una tale analisi dell’origine della 
poesia e della sua formazione espressiva, senz’aver nell’animo anche 
la disposizione agli altri modi, senza cioé considerare tutti gli altri 
aspetti dell’opera, e senza tener presente lo stadio finale, l’opera 
realizzata a cui il poeta tendeva e in cui i valori umani acquistano 
un volto immutabile e irrepetibile. Se ci si attiene a questi principi, 
lo studio della vita dialettica dell’opera poetica diventa il pid 
completo e conduce ai risultati pit alti, perché rappresenta il modo 
pid diretto di far la storia interna dell’opera poetica stessa. 

Cid era necessario preludio a un breve discorso sull’importanza 
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delle varianti non tanto per la critica letteraria in generale quanto 
piuttosto per quella della poesia leopardiana in particolare. Le 
varianti d’autore son precisamente il materiale su cui si pud seguire 
la nascita della poesia, il passaggio—talvolta folgorante e talvolta 
lento e faticoso—dall ’intuizione all’espressione. Per mezzo delle va- 
rianti si pud entrare nell’officina del poeta e si pud scoprire come 
talune delle immagini che tanto ci colpiscono si sian conquistata 
la loro attuale esistenza. 

Va detto per inciso che in senso ecrociano le varianti non hanno 
valore per il eritico, in quanto non sono arte, ma rappresentano 
un momento che precede l’arte. Per il Croce vale soltanto 
l’opera finita, l’arte realizzata, ed il critico deve esercitare il suo 
giudizio su di essa. Questo é giusto in senso assoluto. D’altro lato, 
anche |l’apprezzamento dell’opera definitiva guadagna considere- 
volmente quando non se ne traseura la nascita e la crescita—che 
Si possono osservare appunto sugli autografi. A volte poi le va- 
rianti, dischiudendo le intenzioni del poeta, aiutano perfino a 
spiegare dei passi che nel testo sembrerebbero osecuri. L’importante 
é di non dare alle varianti per se stesse il peso estetico che dovrebbe 
avere, ed ha, solo la poesia raggiunta. 

Le varianti d’autore son di due specie distinte: quelle delle edi- 
zioni a stampa, che risultano da cambiamenti e correzioni apportate 
dall’autore a un dato componimento man mano che lo ripubblicava 
(e gli esempi massimi in questo senso son le tre edizioni dell ’Orlando 
Furioso e le due de I Promessi Sposi), e quelle dell’autografo, cioé 
le correzioni proposte dall’autore nei vari stadi di elaborazione di 
un’opera precedentemente alla prima stampa. I testi che inte- 
ressano in questo secondo easo son gli autografi che si posson chia- 
mare le brutte copie dei poeti. Questi autografi, o queste brutte 
copie, sono stati studiati per la prima volta nel nostro tempo— 
quando, naturalmente, é stato possibile trovarli. 

Dei classici, infatti, rimane ben poco. C’é una ventina di fogli 
del Petrarea in un ecodice della Vaticana, che testimoniano il la- 
voro di lima del poeta, e le cui varianti sono state analizzate in un 
eccellente libretto di Gianfranco Contini,’ e c’é qualche canto del- 
l’Orlando Furioso*: questi son gli esempi pit illustri delle minute 
o brutte copie dei poeti. Dei grandi del passato, colui del quale ei 
é rimasto di pit é il Leopardi. Si sa che alla fine dell ’Ottocento 
furono scoperti, fra le sue carte napoletane, i quadernetti di moltis- 
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simi dei Canti, con tutte le proposte di varianti scritte in mar- 
gine, o fra le righe, e anche con annotazioni preziosissime. Nel 
1927 Francesco Moroncini pubblicd tutte quelle carte in un’edizione 
critica monumentale, aggiungendovi anche le varianti delle edizioni 
a stampa, fino alle ultime correzioni apportate dal poeta al testo 
dell’edizione napoletana del 1835 poco prima di morire. Vari cri- 
tici hanno utilizzato il materiale messo loro a disposizione dal Mo- 
roncini, ma solo in parte: finora infatti esistono due studi del De 
Robertis,* uno sull’autografo di A Silvia (al quale rispose il Con- 
tini con un importante saggio sullo stesso autografo’) e uno su 
quello delle Ricordanze, e c’é poi uno studio di Leone Piccioni," il 
quale ha esaminato gli autografi delle dieci Canzoni, che presen- 
tano il massimo di ricerea espressiva da parte del poeta—basti pen- 
sare che il numero delle varianti arriva sino a mille duecento per 
una sola canzone. 

Se si vuole ora osservare rapidamente il lavoro leopardiano, bi- 
sogna prima di tutto accennare ai suoi caratteri esterni. Per il 
Leopardi, come per tutti i grandi poeti, la poesia costava una fa- 
tiea enorme. Egli era conscio della difficolta di raggiungere la 
pienezza espressiva, |’immagine definitiva, la parola immutabile 
che sublimasse il suo stato d’animo nel modo pit perfetto, e nello 
stesso tempo sapeva quanto fosse arduo creare la profonda ar- 
monia a cui aspirava. 

In una famosa lettera a Pietro Giordani scrisse: ‘‘ho per certis- 
simo ed evidentissimo che la poesia vuole infinito studio e fatica, 
e che l’arte poetica é tanto profonda che come pil si va innanzi 
pid si conosce che la perfezione sta in un luogo al quale da princi- 
pio né pure si pensava.’” E otto anni pit tardi, quando aveva gia 
seritte tutte le Canzoni e i primi ‘‘Idilli’’ e attendeva alla composi- 
zione delle Operette Morali, diceva che di solito buttava git il 
disegno di una poesia in pochissimo tempo, ma poi, dopo aleuni 
mesi, ci ritornava sopra e si metteva a comporre con tanta lentezza 
che non gli era possibile ‘‘terminare una poesia, benché brevissima, 
in meno di due o tre settimane.’” 

Abituato alla meditazione dei classici, e quindi delle opere di 
eterna bellezza, tendeva a quella perfezione assoluta che risiede 
in luoghi quasi inaccessibili e si lascia conquistare solo a prezzo 
d’immensi sacrifici. E se é vero che tutti i grandi poeti hanno 
attinto l’arte allo stesso durissimo prezzo, Leopardi ce ne ha 
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lasciati anche i documenti, dandoci modo ecosi di tocear con mano il 
suo processo creativo. 

Per comodita, nel notare aleuni dei criteri che lo guidarono 
nella sua scelta espressiva, mi riferird contemporaneamente alle va- 
rianti che si posson chiamar di brutta copia o di scartafaccio e 
alle varianti inserite nelle edizioni a stampa, senza far troppa 
distinzione. Del resto, eran tutte dirette allo stesso fine, e quindi 
qualsiasi distinzione sarebbe unicamente di natura empirica. 

Com’é noto, il Leopardi, mentre lavorava, poneva a fianco di 
una parola, di cui era ancora incerto, delle serie di altre parole, 
spesso affini per suono e per significato, ma talora divergenti. In 
molti casi riscriveva i versi per intero, e si hanno cosi versi che 
han trovato la forma definitiva dopo essere stati scritti e 
riscritti trenta o quaranta volte. In fondo ai fogli, poi, metteva le 
annotazioni, dicendo se una espressione era stata usata, prima 
o dopo, nello stesso componimento, e non di rado spiegando 
anche il significato che voleva racchiudere in una data parola o 
immagine. 

Esaminando gli autografi leopardiani, aleuni critici hanno notato 
che due erano i criteri principali seguiti dal Leopardi nelle corre- 
zioni e nelle varianti: la ‘‘non ripetizione’’ e la ‘‘prossimita foni- 
ea.’’ Questi eriteri furono proposti dal Contini’ e utilizzati dal Pic- 
cioni.” Spesso il Leopardi sostituiva una parola perché non poteva 
sopportare che fosse ripetuta nello stesso componimento, fosse stato 
anche a distanza di trenta versi. Cid é testimoniato da parecchie 
annotazioni. Bastera citarne una, che si trova nell’autografo del 
eanto Nelle nozze della sorella Paolina. Nella seconda strofa vi si dice 
che le donne possono molto sugli uomini, ma non devono adoperare 
questo loro potere ‘‘in danno e scorno / dell’umana progenie.’’ In 
margine il poeta propone di sostituire ‘‘progenie’’ con ‘‘pro- 
sapia’’ o con ‘‘famiglia’’; scarta ‘‘prosapia,’’ ma nel pensare a 
‘*famiglia” s’accorge che l’ha gia usata nelia prima strofa, anche se 
in senso diverso, e allora annota in ecalce: ‘‘ma sta nella prima 
strofa.’’ E lascia ‘‘progenie.’’ Nel canto A Silvia questo cri- 
terio da vecchia retorica lo condusse a una grande conquista 
espressiva. All’inizio, invece del celebre ‘‘Silvia, rimembri ancora,”’ 
aveva scritto e pubblicato ‘‘Silvia, sovvienti ancora.’’ La correzione 
fu inserita a penna in una copia dell’edizione napoletana del 1835. 
Il Leopardi espunse il ‘‘sovvienti’’ molto probabilmente perché 
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32 versi pit avanti c’ere un ‘‘sovviemmi’’ (‘‘quando sovviemmi 
di cotanta speme’’). Ci sono stati poeti quanto mai sensibili 
alle ripetizioni. Sappiamo, per esempio, che il D’Annunzio 
non poteva sopportare una ripetizione nemmeno a distanza di pa- 
gine. Per il Leopardi quest’atteggiamento fu una fortuna, perché 
lo portd a scoprire espressioni assai pitt suggestive di quelle che 
avrebbe altrimenti adottate. 

La cosiddetta ‘‘prossimita fonica’’ é causa di innumerevoli pro- 
poste, di varianti che nascono appunto dalla somiglianza del suono. 
Se il Leopardi pensa a una parola sdrucciola, quasi tutte le possibili 
varianti che mette in margine sono sdrucciole. Nell’Inno ai Patriar- 
chi, per citare una caso, arriva al ‘‘pallida’’ di ‘‘a eui non 
sugge / pallida cura il petto’’ passando per quindici aggettivi, di 
cui tredici sono sdruccioli. Se pensa a una parola che comincia 
con una certa vocale e una certa consonante, tutte le varianti 
avranno le stesse iniziali. Ancora nell’Jnno ai Patriarchi per ‘‘in- 
temerata’’ (in ‘‘onda intemerata’’) propone questi possibili sosti- 
tuti: ‘‘intaminata, inviolata, immacolata, indelibata.’’ Gli esempi 
di questo tipo sono moltissimi, e li ha elencati il Piecioni nel suo 
studio sulle dieci Canzoni,” per cui non é necessario insistervi. Cid 
su cui é importante insistere, perd, é che nella ricerca espressiva 
leopardiana il suono ha un posto di primissimo piano. Infatti il 
Leopardi era tanto sensibile ai valori fonici, che non solo cereava 
la parola dal suono pitt adatto e si sforzava di porla nella giacitura 
che provocasse il massimo di suggestione interiore, ma anche, 
com’ebbe a dire lui stesso, ealeolava la punteggiatura con tale at- 
tenzione da pesare e ripesare le virgole pitt volte;” e riusci eosi a 
distribuire le varie pause in modo da creare gli stupendi effetti 
musieali che tutti sanno. 

Ma oltre alla ‘‘non ripetizione’’ e alla ‘‘prossimita fonieca’’ ci 
sono altri criteri che guidano il Leopardi nel correggere e nel pro- 
porre sostituti. Nello Zibaldone si legge che |’eleganza consiste nel 
‘*pellegrino,’’ cioé nell’insolito, nell’inusitato, nella parola e nel- 
l’espressione non comune.” I] ‘‘ pellegrino’’ sarebbe |’opposto del quo- 
tidiano e del prosastico. Molto probabilmente il Leopardi sentiva che 
la parola non comune era pill pronta a ricevere la carica dell’imma- 
magine. Molti sono i casi in cui egli adotta una parola invece che 
un’altra proprio per evitare il troppo usato. A questo proposito 
basta ricordare il titolo de La sera del di di festa, che fino all’ul- 


, 
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tima edizione curata dal poeta era stato La sera del giorno festivo. 
Il Leopardi decide in favore de La sera del di di festa forse perché 
gli pare pit illustre e crede che |’allitterazione ‘‘del di di’’ con- 
tribuisea a conferirgli una certa aulicita. Si noti bene, d’altra 
parte, che non usa mai forme rare o areaicizzanti per puro desi- 
derio del pellegrino, ma solo se possono contenere |’immagine e 
produrre l’armonia che egli desidera. Infatti avviene diverse volte 
che egli elimina la parola rara in favore di qualeosa di pit sem- 
plice e pili moderno, come in Alla Luna, in cui cancella ‘‘carco 
d’angoscia’’ per mettere al suo posto ‘‘pien d’angoscia’’ (‘‘io ve- 
nia pien d‘angoscia a rimirarti’’), che é straordinariamente pid 
bello e pit diretto. 

Nello Zibaldone il Leopardi dice anche che ci son parole come 
‘‘notte, notturno, lontano, antico’’ e tante altre, le quali son par- 
ticolarmente poetiche perché destano visioni vaste e indefinite.” 
Certamente, con quest’affermazione (che da un punto di vista este- 
tico non si pud fare a meno di considerare assai strana) voleva 
insistere sul potere evocativo che pud avere una data parola nel- 
l’animo del !ettore. Il pit grande esempio di come il Leopardi 
abbia seguito questo suo criterio dell ’indeterminatezza é senza dub- 
bio L’Infinito, ove ogni espressione dischiude orrizonti illimitati. 
E le poche correzioni dell’autografo di questo canto tendono 
proprio ad accentuare |’indeterminato, come nel caso della sosti- 
tuzione del plurale ‘‘interminati spazi’’ al singolare ‘‘interminato 
spazio,’’ che era nella prima redazione. 

Ora varra la pena di soffermarci un momento a seguire 1’ela- 
borazione di un passo famosissimo e veramente stupendo, per ritro- 
varvi aleune delle tendenze leopardiane a cui si é accennato. Non 
bisogna dimenticare perd che la bellezza e suggestivita dell’opera 
compiuta rimane al di 1a delle semplici osservazioni di metodo. 
L’inizio de La sera del di di festa, nell’edizione definitiva univer- 
salmente nota, é addirittura del 1835, cioé di quindici anni dopo che 
il eanto fu seritto e di nove dopo la prima stampa. La sua prima 


forma era questa: 
Oimé, chiara é@ la notte e senza vento, 
E queta in mezzo agli orti e in cima ai tetti 
La luna si riposa, e le montagne 
Si discopron da lungi. 
Quel bruttissimo ‘‘Oimé’’ iniziale scomparve subito e gia nell ’edi- 


zione del 1826 diventd il bellissimo ‘‘Dolee.’’ In seguito il poeta 
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modified anche i! secondo verso, trasformando il troppo preciso 
‘‘in cima ai tetti’’ nel pid indeterminato ‘‘sovra i tetti’’ e 
invertendo l’ordine di ‘‘orti’’ e ‘‘tetti.’’ Ma la conquista pit 
grande, dopo il ‘‘Dolee’’ del primo verso, fu tutto il terzo 
verso. ‘‘La luna si riposa,’’ sotto la spinta del ricordo di un 
‘*posar’’ nell’episodio della Morte di Laura del Petrarea (‘‘pa- 
rea posar come persona staneca,’’ dove ‘‘posar’’ vale ‘‘riposar’’ 
ma é pit pellegrino), diventd il leggerissimo emistichio ‘‘posa la 
luna’’; per il resto, poi, il poeta lascid che la luna continuasse a far 
da soggetto, unificando cosi gli elementi che prima parevano un 
po’ spersi. I! Leopardi giunse in tal modo, dopo anni di revisioni, a 
quello che é uno dei brani poetici pid mirabili che siano mai stati 
seritti: 

Dolce e chiara é la notte e senza vento, 

E queta sovra i tetti e in mezzo agli orti 


Posa la luna, e di lontan rivela 
Serena ogni montagna. 


Qui si ha la prova maggiore che quando il Leopardi correggeva, 
non importa a distanza di quanti anni, migliorava sempre. BE stato 
il De Robertis a dirlo: ‘‘’ueopardi non é di quei poeti che si diano 
mai torto, correggendo.’™ Certo che a opere di suprema perfezione 
come |’inizio della Sera del di di festa, L’infinito, 0 A Silvia non 
si arriva semplicemente seguendo criteri come quelli che si é cer- 
eato d’individuare. Perd é interessante rendersene conto e co- 
noscerli; basta non dimenticare che nello spirito creatore ¢’é sem- 
pre qualeosa «li misterioso e d’inecomprensibile che, percorrendo le 


vie apparentemente pili comuni. conduce ad altezze inviolate. 


C’é un tipo di variante in Leopardi che non ha ancora ricevuto 
tutto lo studio che si merita: |’eliminazione di passi a volte lunghi 
e a volte brevi. Gli esempi, in questo caso, son pochi, perché il 
poeta mirava a sostituire, talvolta ad aggiungere (come fece in 
Alla Lune, in eui inseri due versi completamente nuovi a distanza 
di molti anni), ma molto di rado a ridurre e scorciare. E quando 
riduce, non lo fa per condensare nell’accezione comune di questo 
termine. La condensazione leopardiana avviene sempre dentro la 
parola, e quindi non ha quasi mai una fisionomia esterna. Sosti- 
tuendo una parola a un’altra, il Leopardi arriechisce la sua espres- 
sione di potere evoc::tivo calandovi dentro sensi ed armonie insospet- 
tate: ¢ quindi una condensazione che pud chiamarsi arricchimento 
e approfondimento nello stesso tempo. Ma ogni tanto gli suecede 
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di ecancellare quel che considera inutile e svagato. E anche qui non 
sbaglia. Ne Le Ricordanze, 14 dove canta la bellezza della vita 


quale appare nel sogno dell’adolescente, scrive: 
indelibata, intera 
Il garzoncel, come inesperto amante, 
La sua vita ingannevole vagheggia, 
E celeste belta fingendo ammira. 
Nella prima redazione questo passo era introdotto da un’invettiva 


contro la natura: 
e non ha pur sospetto 

L’innocente mortal quanto crudele 

In lui fra poco la materna mano 

De la natura diverra, di quella 

Che per uccider partorisce. Ei fiso 

La notte e il di, come novello amante, 

Ancor non tocca, indelibata, intera 

La sua vita ingannevole vagheggia, 

E celeste belta fingendo ammira. 
Espungendo i versi che contenevano |’invettiva contro la natura, 
(quanto pili umanamente ricco di ‘‘novello,’’ quell”‘inesperto!’’), 
il Leopardi ha trasformato in poesia un passo prosaico e scadente. 


Si potrebbe anche cerear di scoprire come son nate aleune delle 


espressioni e immagini leopardiane pit famose. A volte sponta- 
neamente, di primo getto, come il ‘‘caro immaginar’’ di Ad Angelo 


se 


Mai e de Le Ricordanze. Altre volte, invece,—come gli ‘‘oechi ri- 
denti e fuggitivi’’ e il ‘‘tenerella’’ di A Silvia—son venute matu- 
rando lentamente attraverso molti anni di fatica, dopo essersi an- 
nunziate nelle prime Canzoni, dove perd eran rimaste fra le varianti 
inutilizzate. Questo avvenne spesso al Leopardi: scartava numero- 
sissime parole nelle prime canzoni per poi accoglierle nei Canti ma- 
turi e arricchirle di vita nuovissima; cosicché le dieci Canzoni rap- 
presentano il laboratorio e il magazzino espressivo di tutto il lin- 
guaggio leopardiano, come ha giustamente notato il Piccioni. 

Gli autografi leopardiani offrono dunque una ricchezza im- 
mensa. Studiarli significa avvicinarei di pid al poeta e penetrare 
pit direttamente e pid profondamente la sua opera. Fra i vantaggi 
che se ne puo trarre ¢c’é anche quello, come si diceva, di trovare 
il senso esatto di espressioni che altrimenti sembrerebbero oscure 
(e si sa che la comprensione piena del testo é sempre un pre- 
supposto dell’analisi critica). Per fare un esempio, alla fine del- 


1’Inno ai Patriarchi si legge: 
e la fugace, ignuda 
Felicita per l’imo sole incalza. 
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I commentatori, quando arrivano a quell”‘ignuda,’’ comincia- 
no ad avanzar delle ipotesi. Nelle note che il poeta stesso aveva 
messo in appendice alla canzone ec’era la spiegazione di ‘‘imo 
sole,’’ che vale estremo occidente, ma non vi si diceva nulla di 


‘ 


‘‘ignuda.’’ E perché la Felicita é ‘‘ignuda,’’ questa parola che 
piace tanto al Leopardi? Si domanda i] Flora.” Ma sull’autografo 
il Leopardi, acecanto a quest’ ‘‘ignuda’’ ci ha messo una lunga 
serie di varianti: dodici aggettivi di cui adotta ‘‘ignuda,’’ ma 
dandone la spiegazione in ecalce al foglio: ‘‘cioé inerme; e perd 
facile a vincere, che é appunto quello che voglio dire.’’ E questa 
é una prova inconfutabile dell’importanza degli autografi anche 
per la semplice comprensione del testo. 

L’importanza che poi hanno per la valutazione critica mi sembra 
dimostrata. In un’eta come la nostra, in cui si é finalmente im- 
parato a guardare alla forma, allo stile, alle immagini, come a cid 
in cui risiede la poesia, non ¢c’é nulla di pit utile che 1]’esame 
accurato dell’origine e dell’elaborazione dell’opera poetica. E 
questo é vero non solo per |’opera leopardiana, ma per quella di 


tutti gli serittori di cui son reperibili gli autografi.* 
GIOVANNI CECCHETTI 


Tulane University 

* Questo é il testo, leggermente alterato, di una relazione presentata al 
72mo congresso annuale della Modern Language Association of America, 
tenutosi a Madison, Wisconsin, nel settembre del 1957. 


? Esercizi di lettura, 2a ed., Firenze, 1947, p. 311. 

*Saggio d’un commento alle correzioni del Petrarca volgare, Firenze, 
1943. 

’Cf. I frammenti autografi dell’Orlando Furioso, a cura di S. Debene- 
detti (Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, Testi inediti o rari, I), 
Torino, 1937. 

*“Sull’autografo del Canto ‘A Silvia’”, Letteratura 31 (Nov.-Dic. 1946), 
poi in Primi Studi Manzoniani, Firenze, 1952; e “Sull’Autografo delle 
‘Ricordanze,’” Aut Aut, sett. 1951. 

5“Tmplicazioni leopardiane,” Letteratura, 33 (marzo-aprile 1947). 

*Lettura leopardiana e altri saggi, Firenze, 1952; specialmente pp. 
91-138. 

* Lettere, a cura di F. Flora, Milano, 1949, p. 62. 

SJd., pp. 477-478. *“TImplicazioni leopardiane,” op. cit. 

® Op. cit., pp. 99 e ss. "Op. cit., pp. 149-153. 

“Cfr. Lettere, ed. cit. p. 463. 

™Cfr. Zibaldone, a cura di F. Flora, Milano, 1937, I, p. 900, 1507-1508. 

“Cf, Id., I, pp. 1145-1146 e 1216-1217. 

* Op. cit., p. 3. 

* Cfr. G. Leopardi, J Canti e Prose Scelte, a cura di F. Flora, Milano, 
1948, 7a ed., p. 146, n. 110-117. 





BRYANT AND DANTE: A WORD MORE 


EN I wrote the paper on ‘‘ William Cullen Bryant’s Knowl- 
edge of Dante’’ published in /talica, XVI, 115ff., December, 
1939, the two following bits of information were overlooked. 

(1) In 1831 Bryant read the Reverend Edmund D. Griffin’s 
lecture on Dante’ written in the preceding year for delivery before 
a class in the history of literature in Columbia College, New York 
City. The lecture gives a few comments about Dante’s life and the 
Divina Commedia, a brief synopsis of the Inferno and still briefer 
statement regarding the Purgatory and Paradise, a brief compari- 
son of Dante with Milton and Homer, a quotation of Inferno I, 82, 
in Italian, and a translation (in blank verse) of Paradiso XVII, 
58-59; Purgatorio XI, 134f., 138; and Inferno III, 1-9, 22-30, and 
XXXIII, 1-75. That Bryant read the lecture, with its passages 
from Dante, appears from the fact that in his review of the Re- 
mains of ... Edmund D. Griffin, published in the North American 
Review for January, 1832,’ he called attention to Griffin’s ‘*‘eriti- 
cism of the great work of Dante,’’ quoted two pages from the lec- 
ture, and mentioned the translation of ‘‘the pathetic story of Count 
Ugolino,’’ which, he said, ‘‘is worth comparing with the translation 
of Cary.’’ This last remark seems to indicate also that at least as 
early as 1831 Bryant was acquainted with Cary’s version of the 
Commedia. 

(2) On April 25, 1865, Bryant wrote to Mrs. Anna Parsons to 
thank her for sending him ‘‘an early copy of your husband’s 
charming translation of Dante’’ (T. W. Parsons’ Seventeen Cantos 
of the Inferno of Dante Alighieri, Boston, 1865), and he went on 
to remark, ‘‘I like his substitution of the quatrain for the terza 
rima, which puzzles ears accustomed to our familiar forms of 
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versification. 
J. CHESLEY MATHEWS 


l'niversity of California, Santa Barbara College 


1 Published in Remains of the Reverend Edmund D. Griffin, 2 vols., 
New York, 1831, II, 326-337. 

?No. LXXIV, vol. 34, pp. 119-144. The review is attributed to Bryant by 
William Cushing’s Indez to the “North American Review, . .. 1815-1877, 
Cambridge, 1878, and by T. W. Koch’s bibliography Dante in America, 
Boston, 1896 and by Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 

*Letter in the Harvard College Library, and quoted with permission 
of the Library. 
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DANTEAN ALLUSIONS 
IN 
“LA COMEDIE HUMAINE” 


HOUGH the trail was blazed and generous hints given by Fer- 

nand Baldensperger, few scholars since, in my opinion, have 
concerned themselves to any appreciable degree with those bonds 
which join Dante and the author of that nineteenth-century lit- 
erary colossus.’ Can the reason for this apparent neglect be that 
the obvious is what is usually overlooked? I can think of no other; 
for certainly Balzae’s references to the poet are so frequent and 
in some instances so extensive that not to comment upon them 
seems to me to distort or at the very least undervalue not only the 
work in which they appear but the man as well. 

Excellent though it is, Baldensperger’s work on Dante and 
Balzae is not without lacunae. It could not be otherwise since it 
was not the intent of the author of Orientations étrangéres chez 
Honoré de Balzac to restrict himself to a discussion of these two 
monumental figures. 

I have attempted, therefore, in this article to collect as many of 
the Dantean allusions as possible in the Comédie humaine. One 
who works with Balzac is reluctant to use the word ‘‘all.’’ Even 
so, there are a goodly number. So many that perhaps even Balzac- 
ians themselves will feel more than justified in associating the ad- 
jective ‘‘fabulous’’ with their man and his work. 

Dante, we recall, was much esteemed in nineteenth-century 
France. Mme de Staél and Sismondi had not labored in vain. 
Largely through their efforts, the poet, whom Voltaire with his 
characteristic superficiality and superciliousness had dismissed as 
insane, had become during the early years of the century almost as 
popular in France as Ossian, ‘‘the Homer of modern times.’’ It was 
inevitable, therefore, that Balzac, so much a man of the world in 
which he lived, should too have become attracted to the poet who 


was firing the imaginations and enthusiasms of so many of his 


fellow citizens. 
How and when Balzae first become interested in Dante is an- 
other of those tantalizing yet unsolvable literary enigmas. We 
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know that he read Ariosto as a youth, but there is no indication 
that he was familiar at that time with the work of the poet of 
heaven and hell. Indeed, all references to Dante appear relatively 
late in Balzac’s work leaving us to conclude that adolescence and 
the apprentice years of the novelist were already behind him before 
his first encounter with the poet. 

What is generally forgotten or overlooked by so many interested 
in Balzac is that the novelist had a relatively wide circle of Italian 
friends both in France and in Italy. And certainly Italian liter- 
ature and culture were among the mainstays of conversation when- 
ever the novelist visited his friends. He even called upon one, the 
Princess Sanseverini to aid him in translating some contemporary 
French expressions into sixteenth-century Italian while at work on 
his study of Catherine de Medici. Interestingly enough, Balzac’s 
request gave rise to an article written by C. Pitollet and published 
in the Mercure de France for January 15, 1926 entitled ‘‘L Italien 
de Balzac.’’ The author of the article is of the opinion that Bal- 
zac’s knowledge of Italian was all but non-existent. Had it been 
otherwise, he would not have had recourse to the Princess Sanse- 
verini. It does not seem to have occurred to Pitollet that even an 
accomplished linguist might have some difficulty in expressing 
himself in the idiom of a century other than his own. I do not 
maintain that Balzac was fluent in Italian. I do believe, however, 
that he knew more regarding the language than Pitollet gives him 
eredit for. After all, Balzac was in Italy on five different oc- 
casions, he knew several Italians and certainly he was not without 
a linguistic sense. 

Whether the novelist read Dante in the original is a moot ques- 
tion. I can’t help but feel that he was curious enough to do so. 
He claims to have read Bandello in the original while his ruthlessly 
fascinating creation, Vautrin prided himself in Le Pére Goriot 
upon having read Casanova in Italian. How much credence can 
be put in either of these two admissions depends entirely upon the 
generosity of the reader. There is no evidence that Balzac, who was 
frequently less than candid, was linguistically equipped to do what 
he said. But neither is there any evidence to the contrary. And 
we need not be told again that Vautrin was indeed a man of 


many talents. 
To another of his Italian friends, Don Michele Angelo Cajetani 
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Balzac dedicated his masterful Les Parents pauvres. Though long, 
much of the dedication bears repeating; for it not only reveals 
Balzac’s attitude toward Dante but contains as well the novelist’s 
admonition to professors who too frequently fail to see the forest 
because of the trees. 


Ce n’est ni au prince romain, ni a l’héritier de l’illustre maison de 
Cajetani qui a fourni des papes 4 la Chrétienté, c’est au savant 
commentateur de Dante que je dédie ce petit fragment d’une longue 
histoire. 

Vous m’avez fait apercevoir la merveilleuse charpente d’idées sur 
laquelle le plus grand poéte italien a construit son poéme, le seul 
que les modernes puissent opposer a celui d’Homére. Jusqu’A ce 
que je vous eusse entendu, La Divine Comédie me semblait une 
immense énigme, dont le mot n’avait été trouvé par personne, et 
moins par les commentateurs que par qui que ce soit. Comprendre 
ainsi Dante, c’est étre grand comme lui; mais toutes les grandeurs 
vous sont familiéres. Un savant francais se ferait une réputation, 
gagnerait une chaire et beaucoup de croix. a publier, en un volume 
dogmatique, l’improvisation par laquelle vous avez charmé l’une 
de ces soirées of l’on se repose d’avoir vu Rome. Vous ne savez 
peut-€étre pas que la plupart de nos professeurs vivent sur 1’Alle- 
magne, sur l’Angleterre, sur l’Orient ou sur le Nord, comme des 
insectes sur un arbre; et, comme l’insecte, ils en deviennent partie 
intégrante, empruntant leur valeur de celle du sujet. Or. I’Italie 
n’a pas encore été exploitée a chaire ouverte.’ 


Yet sixteen years before these lines were penned, Balzac was 
already paying homage to the poet in his Comédie humaine. The 
fact, however, that the novelist had not yet met Cajetani may ex- 
plain his small appreciation at that time for Dante’s Paradiso. 
Referring to young Félix de Vandenesse in Une Fille d’Eve, Bal- 
zae wrote: 


Les hommes peuvent fatiguer de leur constance, les femmes jamais. 
Vandenesse était une nature trop complétement bonne pour tour- 
menter par parti pris une femme aimée; il la jeta dans l’infini le 
plus bleu, le moins nuageux de l’amour. Le probléme de la béati- 
tude éternelle est un de ceux dont la solution n’est connue que de 
Dieu dans l’autre vie. Ici-bas, des poétes sublimes ont éternelle- 
ment ennuyé leurs lecteurs en abordant la peinture du paradis. 
L’écueil de Dante fut aussi l’écueil de Vandenesse: honneur au 
courage malheureux!® 


In contrast with the above the darkness and horror of the Jn- 
ferno are brought to the fore in La Femme de trente ans. We are 


told that: 


Certaines figures humaines sont de despotiques images qui vous 
parlent, vous interrogent, qui répondent a vos pensées sécrétes, et 
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font méme des poémes entiers. Le visage glacé de madame d’Aigle- 
mont était une de ces poésies terribles, une de ces faces répandues 
par milliers dans la divine Comédie de Dante Aligheri.‘ 


Hardly less horrible than Madame d’Aiglemont is the Hoffman- 
nesque Frenhofer, the mad painter who proclaims in Le Chef- 
d’oeuvre inconnu: 


Ma peinture n’est pas une peinture, c’est un sentiment, une pas- 
sion! Née dans mon atelier, elle doit y rester vierge, et n’en peut 
sortir que vétue. La poésie et les femmes ne se livrent nues qu’aé 
leurs amants! Possedons-nous le modéle de Raphael, l’Angélique de 
l’Arioste, la Béatrix du Dante? 


Balzac’s lengthiest tribute to Dante appeared in 1831, one year 
after his first reference to the poet in Une Fille d’Eve and during 
the same year that saw the publication of La Femme de trente ans 
and Le Chef-d’oeuvre inconnu. This tribute is nothing less than 
the short story Les Proscrits. Though the work is overburdened 
with Balzae’s too frequent imaginative flights into the realm of 
the mysterious and esoteric, it is remarkable for the portrait it 
gives us of Dante. Balzac says of the austere Tuscan, an exile 


studying at the Sorbonne: 


Tout était en harmonie avec ce regard de plomb et de feu, fixe et 
mobile, sévére et calme. Si dans ce grand oeil d’aigle les agitations 
terrestres paraissaient en quelque sorte éteintes, le visage maigre 
et sec portait aussi les traces de passions malheureuses et de 
grands événements accomplis. Le nez tombait droit et se prolon- 
geait de telle sorte que les narines semblaient le retenir. Les os 
de la face étaient nettement accusés par des rides droites et longues 
qui creusaient les joues décharnées. Tout ce qui formait un creux 
dans sa figure paraissait sombre. . . . Semblables a la trace laissée 
par les rames d’une barque sur les ondes, de larges plis partant 
de chaque cété de son nez accentuaient fortement son visage, et 
donnaient a sa bouche, ferme et sans sinuosités, un caractére 
d’amére tristesse. Au-dessus de l’ouragan peint sur ce visage, son 
front tranquille s’élancait avec une sorte de hardiesse et le cou- 
ronnait comme d’une coupole en marbre. L’étranger gardait cette 
attitude intrépide et sérieuse que contractent les hommes habitués 
au malheur, faits par la nature pour affronter avec impassibilité 
les foules furieuses, et pour regarder en face les grands dangers. 
Il semblait se mouvoir dans un sphére a lui, d’ow il planait au-des- 
sus de l’humanité.® 


An equally moving description of the poet is found at the end 
of Les Proscrits. Dante is told that he may return to Florence: 


A Florence! a Florence! O ma Florence! cria vivement Dante 
Aligheri qui se dressa sur ses pieds, regarda dans les airs, crut voir 
l’Italie, et devint gigantesque. .. . Pour la premiére, pour la seule 
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fois peut-étre, la sombre et terrible figure de Dante respira une 
joie; ses yeux et son front exprimaient les peintures de bonheur 
qu’il a si magnifiquement prodiguées dans son Paradis. I] lui 
semblait peut-étre entendre la voix de Béatrix.' 


Significant in the above lines is Balzac’s changed attitude to- 
ward the Paradiso. Only a year before he had found it boring but 
now he extols the poet for his depictions of ethereal bliss. This 
transition from displeasure to admiration may be explained, I be- 
lieve, by recalling that Les Proscrits is, as I have said before, over- 
burdened or better marred by the novelist’s own brand of enig- 
matic — not to say — inexplicable mysticism. Thus Balzac, in a 
mystic frame of mind himself, could admire even without Caje- 
tani’s suggestions that facet of the Divinia Commedia that had 
until now interested him only slightly if at all. 

The same admiration for Dante, the mystic is apparent in the 
autobiographical Louis Lambert where Balzac goes so far as to as- 
sociate the poet with Swedenborg, Louis’ master and guide. 


En apparence confondues ici-bas, les créatures y sont, suivant la 
perfection de leur étre intérieur, partagées en sphéres distinctes 
dont les moeurs et le langage sont étrangers les uns aux autres. 
Dans le monde invisible comme dans le monde réel, si quelque 
habitant des régions infériures arrive, sans en étre digne, a un 
cercle supérieur, non seulement il n’en comprend ni les habitudes 
ni les discours, mais encore sa présence y paralyse et les voix et 
les coeurs. Dans sa Divine Comédie, Dante a peut-étre eu quelque 
légére intuition de ces sphéres, qui commencent dans le monde 
des douleurs et s’élévent par un mouvement armillaire jusque dans 
les cieux. La doctrine de Swedenborg serait donc l’ouvrage d’un 
esprit lucide qui aurait enregistré les innombrables phénoménes 
par lesquels les anges se révélent au milieu des hommes.‘ 


With the publication of Le Curé de Tours, Balzae appears to 
have divested himself of his mystical cloak; for we now find him 
referring not to the Paradiso but to the Inferno: ‘‘Dans la citta 
(sic) dolente des vieilles filles, il s’en rencontre beaucoup, surtout 
en France, dont la vie est un sacrifice noblement offert tous les 


jours 4 de nobles sentiments.’” 

It is again the Inferno that Balzae speaks of in his Fille aux 
yeux d’or. After disecoursing for several marvelous pages on the 
multitudinous manifestations of Parisian life, he said with perhaps 
himself in mind: 


Nous voici donc amenés au troisiéme cercle de cet enfer, qui, peut- 
étre un jour, aura son DANTE. Dans ce troisiéme cercle social, 
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espéce de ventre parisien, ot se digérent les intéréts de la ville et 
ov ils se condensent sous la forme dite affaires, se remue et s’agite 
par un Acre et fielleux mouvement intestinal, la foule des avoués, 
médecins, notaires, avocats, gens d’affaires, banquiers, gros com- 
mercants, spéculateurs, magistrats. La, se rencontrent encore plus 
de causes pour la destruction physique et morale que partout 
ailleurs.” 

As powerful and graphie as Balzae’s description is, I cannot see 
even the slightest reason for comparing it with any of those scenes 
of tortured agony found in the Inferno. Balzac may or may not 
have been bestowing upon himself the compliment of imitation by 
writing of an anticipatory Parisian Dante; but the fact of the mat- 
ter is that anticipation has not equated realization. Balzac is no 
more the Dante of Paris than Baudelaire or Villon is, and neither 
of these men has been so honored. To associate Balzac’s depictions 
of the seamy side of Parisian existence, spoken of too frequently 
and too glibly as Balzac’s hell with that of Dante is nothing more 
than pure verbiage. But ever the myth is perpetrated. 

A far more sensible liaison, if one must have any at all, than 
that of Balzac and Dante as portrayers of evil and suffering is 
that one established by Balzac between the poet and Swedenborg. 
In Séraphita, another of Balzac’s mystical flights into the land of 
fancy, we have one of the characters saying in much the same tone 
as Louis Lambert: 

Mais . . . que signifient ces lambeaux pris dans l’étendue d’une 
oeuvre de laquelle on ne peut donner une idée qu’en la comparant 
a un fleuve de lumiére, 4 des ondées de flammes? Quand un homme 
s’y plonge, il est emporté par un courant terrible. Le poéme de 
Dante Alighieri fait 4 peine l’effet d’un point, 4 qui veut se plonger 
dans les innombrables versets a l’aide desquels Swedenborg a rendu 
palpables les mondes célestes, comme Beethoven a bati ses palais 
d’harmonie avec des milliers de notes, comme les architectes ont 
édifié leurs cathédrales avec des milliers de pierres.™ 

In Balzae’s oeuvre ébauchée La Vie et les aventures d’une idée, 
there are three interesting and original allusions to Dante. We are 
told, first of all, that ‘‘Excepté Dante ou Paganini nulle créature 
humaine n’annon¢a plus de souffrances ressenties, plus de vie 
épuisée, plus de vie persistante.’”’ This being was, in the words 
of the author himself, ‘‘]’"homme idée, ou |’idée devenue homme.”’ 
Living only for an idea, ‘‘cet homme était sublime 4 la maniére 
de Dante et de Paganini... .’” Exactly what Balzac meant by 
‘*il vivait pour une idée’’ or ‘‘l’homme idée’’ may be understood 
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by those whose intellect is more subtle than mine. Rather than 
become lost in that distant world where ideas are metamorphosed 
into humans or humans are transformed into ideas (if that is what 
Balzac meant), I think it more significant to note the parallel 
drawn between Dante and Paganini. One is not in the habit, I be- 
lieve, of associating the two men. Yet Balzac has done so and per- 
haps not without just cause. The novelist was an ardent admirer 
of Paganini’s artistry and it may well be that whenever he heard 
Paganini perform, he was transported spiritually and emotionally 
ty those imaginative realms evoked by Dante in his master work. 


That Balzac was capable of such experiences is evident in his 
writing: 

Les idées prennent en chaque pays la livrée des nations. A |’Asie 
ses tigres, ses onagres, ses feux dévorants, sa poésie imbibée de 
soleil, ses idées parfumées. A l’Europe ses plantes humides, ses 
animaux sans fiévre; mais a l’Europe l’instinct, sa poésie concise, 
ses oeuvres analytiques, la raison, les discussions. S’il y a de l’air 
et du ciel bleu chez les écrivains orientaux, il y a de la pluie, des 
lacs, des rayons de lune, du bonheur pénible chez les écrivains de 
l’Europe. L’Asie est la jouissance; |l’Europe est la raillerie. En 
Europe, les idées glapissent, rient, folatrent, comme tout ce qui est 
terrestre; mais, en Orient, elles sont voluptueuses, célestes, élevées, 
symboliques. Dante seul a soudé ces deux natures d’idées. Son 
poéme est un pont hardi jeté entre l’Asie et l'Europe, un Poul- 
Sherro sur lequel les générations des deux mondes défilent avec 
la lenteur des figures que nous révons sous l’empire d’un cauche- 
mar. De 1a cétte majestueuse horreur, cette sainte peur qui saisit 
a la lecture de cette oeuvre ot tournoie le monde moral.” 


With the appearance of his eerie Facino Cane, Balzac temporar- 
ily abandoned the philosophie for the grotesque. To envision the 
monomaniac, Facino, for instance, we need but recall 


. .. le masque en platre de Dante, éclairé par la lueur rouge du 
quinquet, et surmonté d’une forét de cheveux d’un blanc argenté. 
L’expression amére et douloureuse de cette magnifique téte était 
agrandie par la cécité, car les yeux morts revivaient par la pensée; 
il s’en échappait comme une lueur brfalante, produite par un désir 
unique, incessant, énergiquement inscrit sur un front bombé que 
traversaient des rides pareilles aux assises d’un vieux mur.” 


Less harrowing if not entirely true is Lousteau’s reference to 


Dante in Illusions perdues. 
N’est-ce pas de travaux immortels que ceux auxquels nous devons 
des créatures dont la vie devient plus authentique que celle des 
étres qui ont véritablement vécu comme la Clarisse de Richardson, 
la Camille de Chénier, la Délie de Tibulle, Angélique de l’Arioste, 
la Francesca de Dante... .* 
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Elsewhere in Illusions perdues, Balzac himself makes.two un- 
usual remarks. He speaks of Mme de Bargeton as being the Bea- 
trice of a ‘‘nouveau Dante’’ who is none other than Lucien de 
Rupembré. Even more astounding than such a comparison is the 
novelist’s statement that Mme de Bargeton is a Beatrice ‘‘qui se 
laisse aimer.’™ 

That Balzae thought highly of his Mme de Bargeton is evident 
by his referring to her again in the same work as ‘“‘une souveraine, 
une Béatrix, une Laure.’™ 

Balzae’s Capraja in Massimilla Doni has an equally high regard 
for Beatrice. Indeed his admiration for her even outpaces that of 
his creator ; for in his opinion the Europeans are far too sensual and 
materialistic a people to understand this idealized being. 

Oui, Béatrix, cette figure idéale, la reine des fantaisies du poéte, 
élue entre toutes, consacrée par les larmes, déifiée par le souvenir, 
sans cesse rajeunie par des désirs inexaucés!” 

Capraja seemingly shares the views of Raoul Nathan in the 
aforementioned Une Fille d’Eve. Speaking in that work of his 
relationship with Florine, he says: ‘‘J’ai souvent été humilié en 
pensant que je ne pouvais pas me donner une Béatrix, une Laure, 
autrement qu’en poésie.’” The cynical Blondet is unmoved by 
such idealism and retorts: ‘‘Mon cher, Béatrix était une petite 
fille de douze ans que Dante n’a plus revue; sans cela aurait-elle 
été Béatrix?’™ Obviously Blondet had not concerned himself with 
reading the Vita Nuova. 

A shade less cynical, perhaps, than Blondet are three ladies in 
Une Fille d’Eve who express themselves in Dantesque phrases. 
The first is the amusing Lady Dudley who wryly notes that ‘‘Le 
mariage .. . est notre purgatoire; |’amour est le paradis. .. .”’ 
Mademoiselle des Touches, who does not feel that Lady Dudley has 
gone far enough says: ‘‘Ne la croyez pas . . . e’est |l’enfer.’’ To 
this utterance of abject disillusion, the canniest of the three ladies, 
the Marquise de Rochefide retorts: ‘‘Mais e’est un enfer ow 
l’on aime.’™ 

In the novel Béatrix, we learn that the heroine, who gives the 
work its name, had become for Calyste ‘‘ce qu’était Béatrix pour 
Dante, une éternelle statue de marbre aux mains de laquelle il 
suspendrait ses fleurs et ses couronnes.’™ To her, Calyste con- 
fessed : ‘‘Je sais . . . que vous ne pouvez m’aimer sans perdre de 
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votre propre estime. .. . Vous passerez dans ma vie comme Béatrix 
a passé dans la vie de Dante.’™ 

Béatrix herself had recourse to Dante while speaking to Calyste 
about one of her friends, Camille Maupin. Quoting from Canto 
XXVII of the Paradiso, she said: 


J’ai vu dans le fond de son coeur de sfrs trésors, il semble que 
Dante ait fait pour elle dans son Paradis la belle strophe sur le 
bonheur éternel qu’elle vous expliquait l’autre soir et qui finit 
Senza brama sicura richezza.* 


Béatrix reminds us of both Raoul Nathan and Capraja when 
she laments the fact that ‘‘Dante n’a jamais revu Béatrix, Pé- 
trarque n’a jamais possédé sa Laure. Ces désastres n’atteignent 
que de grandes Ames.’™ 

A different kind of suffering was Esther’s in Splendeurs et 
miséres des courtisanes. Hoping to be finally free of her sordid 
existence as a listed prostitute, she ‘‘regardait le papier libérateur 
avec une expression que Dante a oubliée, et qui surpassait les in- 
ventions de son Enfer.” 

In La Fausse Maitresse while discoursing upon national traits 
and hatred, Balzac makes the startling observation that ‘‘ Dante 
efit volontiers poignardé dans son exil un adversaire des Blanes.’™ 
None of the enthusiasms that prompted so broad a statement was 
shared by the hero of the story, who disappointed in love ‘‘était 
comme au fond d’un des abimes décrits par Alighieri.’™ 

Unhappy too is Madame Gaston in Mémoires de deux jeunes 
mariées. She says in a letter to one of her friends: ‘‘ Mon désespoir 
est tout intérieur. Dante a oublié mon supplice dans son Enfer.’™ 
She says further: 

Le bonheur est monotone dans ses expressions; aussi peut-étre 
est-ce a cause de cette difficulté que Dante parait plus grand aux 
ames aimantes dans son Paradis que dans son Enfer.™ 

Count Octave in Honorine is also familiar with the tragedy of 
existence. Abandoned by his wife, this once great figure now does 
no more than: 


contempler les poissons rouges qui fourmillaient dans un magni- 
fique bassin de marbre au milieu de son jardin. . . . Cet homme 
d’Etat semblait avoir réussi a passionner le plaisir machinal 
d’émietter du pain a des poissons. VoilA comment se découvrit 
le drame de cette existence intérieure si profondément ravagée, si 
agitée, et ol, dans un cercle oublié par Dante dans son Enfer, il 
naissait d’horribles joies.™ 
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As if to console Octave, Mademoiselle des Touches says in the 


same work: 
Le paradis de Dante, cette sublime expression de I’Idéal, ce bleu 
constant ne se trouve que dans |’4me, et le demander aux choses 
de la vie est une volupté contre laquelle proteste a toute heure la 
Nature. 


Dante’s ideal world has no significance for Lousteau in La Muse 
du département. Concerned in that work with the non-philosophie 
matter of censorship, he argues before the procureur du rot: 


Soyons juste, si vous les [books thought licentious] condamnez, il 
faut condamner Homére et son Iliade ... le Paradis perdu de 
Milton. .. . Il faut supprimer les Psaumes de David . . . l’Enfer 
de Dante, les Sonnets de Pétrarque. .. .* 


Journalism like censorship was another of Balzac’s own aver- 


sions. Easily understood, therefore, is his referring to it as: 


un enfer, un abime d’iniquités, de mensonges, de trahisons, que 
l’on ne peut traverser et d’oi l’on ne peut sortir pur, que protégé 
comme Dante par le divin laurier de Virgile.* 


Our final Dantean allusion is found in Modeste Mignon. Ca- 


nalis assures Modeste that their life together ‘‘sera cette félicité 
sans troubles dont parle Dante comme étant |’élément de son Para- 
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dis, poéme bien supérieur 4 son Enfer. 

Whether Balzac was ultimately in agreement or not with Ca- 
nalis must be left for conjecture. What cannot be doubted, how- 
ever, is that Balzac was more aware of Dante than is usually be- 
lieved. That he admired him is evident and that Dante’s work 
aided Balzac, on occasion, with his own is also evident. For it was 
to the Divina Commedia, we recall, that the novelist turned for in- 
spiration in depicting better his own memorable personages and 
in evoking more graphically or sensitively a desired mood or at- 
mosphere. 

Significant too is the fact that Balzac looked to Dante almost 
as one would to a kind of alter ego. When the novelist was con- 
cerned with the ethereal, it was the spiritual and mystic Dante 
that appealed to him. When it was the demoniacal in man that 
obsessed Balzac, it was to Dante, the creator of the Inferno that 
he went for guidance and perhaps even assurance. Not to consider, 
therefore, the Dantean aspects of the Comédie Humaine is, as I 
have said earlier, to undervalue both the creator and the work. 

Yet to over-emphasize the Dante-Balzac relationship would do 
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credit to neither man. Even to speak of Dante’s influence upon 
Balzac would be to exaggerate what is no more than an interesting 
literary liaison between two great but highly different figures. 

What must not be overlookeed is that in none of Balzac’s ref- 
erences to Dante does the novelist reveal himself to have been a 
Dante scholar. Despite his words to Cajetani, Balzac’s knowledge 
of the Divina Commedia was certainly no more profound than that 
of any other literate reader. 

And though Balzae did write that Paris would one day have its 
Dante, I cannot believe that he seriously thought that his work 
would ever be associated or compared with Dante’s. As for the 
title La Comédie Humaine? I remain convinced that it was the 
comedy and spectacle of mankind itself that Balzac had in mind 
rather than the Divina Commedia when he gave to his own work 


its well-known name. 
FLoyp ZuLLI, JR. 


New York University 


1] make this statement completely aware of the fact that references 
to Balzac and Dante can be found in several works by both French and 
Italian scholars. Maria Pisani in her L’Italia nella Commedia Umana, 
Napoli, Perella, 1927, and Vittorio Lugli in an essay in his Dante e Balzac 
con altri italiani e francesi, Napoli, Ed. Scientifiche Italiane, 1952, speak 
at greater length than any of the other scholars regarding this matter, 
but their work adds little to that already done by Baldensperger. Pisani 
has omitted many references, and while Lugli’s essay is more satisfactory, 
he has interested himself not alone in Balzac and Dante but has in a 
cursory manner traced the entire history of the influence of Dante in 
France beginning long before Balzac arrived on the literary scene. More- 
over, he has abridged in many instances the references to Balzac and 
Dante made by Baldensperger. In this article they have been extended. 
That I myself am indebted to Baldensperger goes without saying. 

? Balzac, Honoré de, La Comédie humaine, édition de la Pléiade, VI, 133. 

°eT, Si. * Tbid., 837. SIX, 407. *X, 329. * Ibid., 352. 

5 Ibid., 381. TIT, 822. ~yY, 262. "uX, 513. 8 Tbid., 1161. 

% Tbid., 1164. ™ Tbid., 1165. * VI, 69. IV, 546. * Thid., 568. 

8 Tbid., 576. *IX, 382. TT, 95. * Tbid., 168. = Tbid., 485. 

8 Ibid., 418. “ Tbid., 463. * Tbid., 469. * Tbid., 500. 7 V_ 683. 

“Ti, 3. * Tbid., 51. “TI, 322. * Tbid., 308. 217, 266. 

* Tbid., 317-318. “IV, 98. * Tbid., 663. *T, 436. 





ITALIAN “CONCERTO” (“CONSERTO”) 
AND “CONCERTARE” 


STORIANS of Italian musical terminology have long been 

troubled by the origin of the word concerto (> Fr., Eng. con- 
cert, Ger. Konzert). On the surface, it would seem to be a deriva- 
tive of concertare; but the Classical Latin meaning of this verb, 
‘*to skirmish, contend, dispute,’’ has led some scholars (e.g. Rigu- 
tini and Bulle, H. Daffner,’ F. Giegling,’ and H. Engel‘) to reject 
the obvious derivation and to consider concerto a variant of the 
sixteenth-century form conserto, supposedly derived from Lat. con- 
serere ‘‘to join, bind together.’’ A recent discussion of the six- 
teenth-century attestations of concerto, conserto and concertare, 
by Prof. David Boyden,* aims at demonstrating that: 

1. The word concerto is derived from Lat. concertare -atus, and 
its first attestation in a musical context is from ea. 1519. 

2. Conserto is a by-form of concerto found mainly in Tuscany 
and Naples from 1550 to 1630, and is to be considered a Tuscan 
variant of concerto. 

3. Concerto first had the ‘‘Italian’’ meaning of ‘‘ join, bind to- 
gether’’ and later in the sixteenth century acquired the ‘‘Latin’’ 
meaning of ‘‘strive, contend with.’’ 

Professor Boyden’s article is sound in its philological method, 
in analyzing and classifying the meanings of the words on the 
basis of their actual use in the period concerned, not of their re- 
mote antecedents. He has given a thorough discussion of the re- 
lationship between the various words as musica! terms, and has 
demonstrated convincingly that conserto is a by-form of concerto, 
and not vice versa. However, there are two points which require 
further clarification: the dialectological relation between conserto 
and concerto, and the derivation of Italian concertare. 

Boyden cites (p. 226) Ercole Bottrigari’s suggestion of 1594 
that conserto was a Tuscan variant of concerto, and also considers 
(pp. 226-7) that its use in the Neapolitan region may have re- 
flected Spanish concierto. Neither of these suggestions will hold 
water, however, from the linguistic point of view, because Tuscan 
[ns] does not correspond to literary Italian [né]. On the contrary, 
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Tuscan dialectal usage corresponds closely with that of standard 
Italian, in this as in most other respects (hardly surprising, since 
the literary language is based primarily on Tuscan‘). The only 
part of Italy where we find [ns] corresponding to Tusean and 
standard Italian [né] is northern Italy: Liguria and the Po valley 
(Piedmont, Lombardy, Venetia and Emilia). In Naples and the 
south, we find [nts], whieh would have been spelled nz in tradi- 
tional orthography.’ Furthermore, Spanish c before e or 7 still had 
its mediaeval pronunciation of [ts] to the end of the sixteenth 
century, and hence Spanish concierto, if borrowed into Neapolitan 
at that time (Boyden, p. 228), would have given, not conserto, but 
conzierto. There are two possible explanations for the secondary 
form conserto: it may be simply the adjective conserto ‘*‘inter- 
twined,’’ confused with the noun concerto because of the similarity 
of sound ;’ or it may have been a North Italian variant of concerto 
which enjoyed a temporary popularity (Bottrigari himself was of 
course a Bolognese). Bottrigari states that the word concerto 
comes out conserto, not because it is derived from consero ‘‘to 
plant’’ or consero ‘‘to entwine,’’ but ‘‘ because of the habit [on the 


part of the Tuscans], not to say the laziness, of their pronunciation 
of like words.’™ Like many other notions of linguistically naive 
persons, this statement of Bottrigari’s has no value as a dialecto- 
logical observation, but is symptomatic of popular attitudes, which 
ascribe to ‘‘sloppiness,’’ ‘‘laziness’’ ete., any phenomena which the 
users of these terms do not like (e.g. the ‘‘gorgia toseana’’). 

The Italian noun concerto is a sixteenth-century derivative of 


the Italian verb concertare ‘‘work out, plan, arrange.’™ In previ- 
ous discussions of this verb, not enough attention has been paid to 
the differences in meaning and in linguistic epoch between it and 
the Classical Latin verb concertdre ‘‘skirmish, contend, dispute.”’ 
Concertare in the meaning of ‘‘work in harmony, ete.’’ is attested 
only since the fourteenth century;” it is a parasynthetie verbal 
compound based on the adjective stem cert- ‘‘certain, sure, firm.’™ 
At first used in the literal sense of *‘make certain, make firm, 
‘firm up’’”’ (e.g. concertare dei piani ‘“‘draw up, agree upon 
plans’’) it passed to the figurative meaning of ‘‘work in agree- 
ment, in harmony.’’ Italian concertare (and its derivative con- 
certo) should therefore not be identified, as Boyden does (p. 224), 
with the Classical Latin verb concertdre ** contend, ete.’’ Onee this 
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erroneous identification is abandoned, we can see that there was 
no reason for Daffner, Giegling, Engel and others to reject a rela- 
tion between concerto and concertare on semantic grounds and 
hence to invert the relation between concerto and its by-form 
conserto. 

There are two morals to be drawn from the problem of concerto, 
one concerning linguistic methodology and one concerning present- 
day reference works for Italian word-history. It cannot be empha- 
sized too frequently or too strongly that the phonetic aspect of an 
etymology must be in satisfactory shape before semantic considera- 
tions are taken into account; failure to do this is likely to lead to 
confusion, as when Boyden accepts Bottrigari’s classification of 
conserto as a ‘‘Tuscan’’ variant of concerto, contrary to what we 
know of the geographical distribution of [n¢é] and [ns]. Boyden 
is of course quite right in criticizing Giegling (p. 223) for having 
worked only from general dictionary sources such as the Voca- 
bolario della Crusca. It should be emphasized in this connection— 
and for the benefit of all who are working in Italian studies, not 
in musicology alone—that by now all the older dictionaries are 
quite out of date. The Crusca vocabulary is of a certain amount 
of use for early attestations, but its editors’ choice of texts was 
limited by narrow purism, and not all its sources were carefully 
or accurately edited.” Since the second world war, three new 
Italian etymological dictionaries have appeared: those of Battisti- 
Alessio (ef. fn. 9), Olivieri,“ and Prati.” Of these, Olivieri and 
Prati are closest to the conventional ideal of a scholarly etymolog- 
ical dictionary, but have only limited coverage: for example, 
neither Olivieri nor Prati have an article on concerto, concertare, 
and only Olivieri treats conserto (under serie). Battisti-Alessio, 
although quite inadequate so far as scholarly references are con- 
cerned,” include a great number of obsolete, rare, and technical 
terms, with indication of the earliest attestation at least to the 
nearest century,” and hence is likely to be of much greater use than 
any other currently available dictionary to the worker who de- 
sires information on Italian etymology and word-history. 

Ropert A. HAL, JR. 


Cornell University 


1 Jtalienisches Worterbuch (Leipzig, 1902), I, 178. 
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* Die Entwicklung des Klavierkonzerts bis Mozart (Leipzig, 1906; 
Publikationen der internationalen Musikgesellschaft, Beihefte, Zweite 
Folge, nr. 4), 1-2. 

*In his article “Concerto,” in the German encyclopaedia Die Musik in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart, II (1952), 1599. 

‘In his article “Concerto Grosso” in Die Musik in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart, II (1952), 1603. 

*“When Is a Concerto not a Concerto?’, Musical Quarterly, XLIII 
(1957), 220-32. 

*Cf. G. Rohlfs, La struttura linguistica dell’Italia (Leipzig, 1937); G. 
Bertoni, Profilo linguistico d’Italia (Modena, 1941). 

'*The geographical distribution of these sounds may best be studied 
in maps 128 (“pancia”) and 272 (“bilancia”) of K. Jaberg and J. Jud, 
Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und der Siidschweiz (Zofingen, 1928-49). 
Cf. also G. Rohlfs, Historische Grammatik der italienischen Sprache 
(Bern, 1948-54), I, 441. 

*cCf. W. J. Entwistle, The Spanish Language (New York, 1938), 188-9. 

*Such confusions are quite frequent in linguistic history, and new 
ones are constantly occurring (e.g. the habit, frequent among barbers, of 
referring to sideburns as sideboards, or the dialectal re-shaping of poison 
ivy to poison ivory). During the Italian Renaissance, words were not in- 
frequently given meanings similar to those of Latin forms which they 
resembled; for instance, appo “after( ward)” (from ad post, cf. C. Merlo, 
Italica, XXV [1948]) was used in the meaning of Lat. apud, as in appo 
Cicerone “in Cicero’s writings, apud Ciceronem.” 

Battisti and Alessio (Dizionario etimologico italiano, Florence, 1948-57, 
s.v.) list conserto as a possible borrowing from French concert, but rec- 
ognize that such an assumption is open to query, since French concert 
is itself a sixteenth-century borrowing from Italian. 

* Personal communication from Prof. Boyden. 

” Cf. F. Tollemache, J deverbali italiani (Florence, 1954), 41. 

"Cf. Battisti-Alessio, op. cit., s.v. The earliest attestation is in Boc- 
eaccio, Teseida, VII, 95. Significantly, from its earliest use in Italian, 
concertare is transitive, whereas Classical Latin concertdre is intransi- 
tive—another reason for separating the two. 

% Concertare should therefore be added to the four examples of para- 
synthetics in con- given by F. Tollemache, Le parole composte nella lin- 
gua italiana (Rome, 1945), 121. 

*% Cf. B. Migliorini, Che cos’é un vocabolario? (Rome, 1946). 

*D. Olivieri, Dizionario etimologico italiano (Milan, 1955). 

% A. Prati, Vocabolario etimologico italiano (Milan, 1951). 

* The small reference list given at the end of Volume V (pp. 4127-32) 
is quite inadequate; cf. also my review of Battisti-Alessio in Language, 
XXVII (1951), 96-9. 

“The user of Battisti-Alessio should not fail to check the various 
series of “retrodatazioni” published from time to time in Lingua Nostra. 





ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
THIRD PERSON ENDING IN ITALIAN 


HE FALL of final -¢ occurred at an early date in most of Italy: 

although there are remnants of -¢ in the third person singular 
of some verb forms in some Southern Italian dialects (Cilento, 
Southern Lucania), singular forms without -t appeared already on 
the Pompeian inscriptions (dedica, vidi, for dedicat, vidit), and 
plural forms ending in -n (diceban, audierun for dicebant, audie- 
runt) oceur in manuscripts of the /tala version of the Bible be- 
tween the fourth and sixth centuries.’ However historical changes 
such as the dropping of -¢t in the third person of the verb proceed 
slowly and are influenced by the continuous interplay of popular 
tendencies and learned reactions. Thus Menéndez Pidal has shown 
in his Origines del Espaiiol that Spanish Late Latin documents of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries show significant variations in the 
treatment of final -t of the third person ending, -t>@ in the singu- 
lar being more frequent in the Western part of Spain, while -nt> 
-n in the plural is predominantly an eastern feature associated with 
the Glosas Emilianenses and the Aragonese Late Latin documents.’ 

This study was undertaken in the hope that an examination of 
the use of final -/ in the third person ending in Late Latin docu- 
ments from Italy of the eighth and ninth centuries would throw 
some light on the evolution of the third person form in Italian, or 
would at least give some indication of the chronology of the spread 
of the forms without -t. 

The documents used for the study were those of the Southern 
Italian Codex Cavensis* which originated primarily in the area of 
Salerno, and those of the Codice diplomatico longobardo* which 
originated in several different areas, namely: I. the general vicin- 
ity of Toseanella and Chiusi; II. Pisa; III, Lueca; IV. Piacenza 
and Varsi; V. various locations in Italy north of the Po (Asti, 
Bergamo, Novara, Como, Milan, Pavia, Treviso, Padova). The orig- 
inal documents of the Codice longobardo were written during the 
period from 720 to 774. The Codex Cavensis is of somewhat later 
date: its first document is dated 792, and most of the documents 
considered in this study were written in the ninth century. 

Examples of the fall of -t in the third person singular are legion 
in both collections of documents: si, fueri (Cod. Cav., Vol. I, p. 3) ; 
remanse (Cod. Cav. I, p. 4) ; permanea (Cod. Cav., I, p. 5) ; consta 
(Cod. long. I, p. 1, p. 152) ; manea (Cod. long. I, p. 320); ete. A 
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study of the distribution and relative frequency of the fall of -é 
in the documents from the six areas reveals the following picture: 
Approximate 
-t remains -t falls % of fall 
Codex Cavensis 
(first 20 documents) 21 23% 
Codice longobardo 
I. Siena, Toscanella ...... 29 25% 
Il. Pisa . 14 16% 
III. Lucca (documents 
of Vol. I only) 41 11% 
IV. Piacenza, Varsi 0 0% 
V. North of Po 17 12% 
Thus the distribution of the fall of -t in the third person 
singular seems to indicate a Central or South Central origin of the 
phenomenon, and its spreading northward during the early Middle 
Ages. This pattern corresponds roughly to the one which the docu- 
ments under consideration indicate for the disappearance of final 
consonants generally speaking.’ Quite noticeable is the absence of 
the fall of -t in the third person singular of the verb in the docu- 
ments of Piacenza, which one is tempted to explain away as a 


purely local conservative peculiarity of the scribes responsible for 
the Piacenza documents. However, the scribes from the adjacent 
North Italiin loeations Milan, Pavia, also retain final -t, while the 
seribes from locations farther North (Como, Bergamo) do not. 
Thus it seems that there was actually in Northern Italy an island 
of resistance to the fall of -t in the third person singular, compar- 
able to the aforementioned still existing island of -t preservation 


in Southern Italy. 

The situation regarding the third person plural is the follow- 
ing: forms without -t and ending in -n do not oeeur within our 
sample of documents. What does occur fairly sporadically (some 
6% of the 250 third person plural forms) is the fall of both n and ¢ 
(sometimes with replacement by -s) and a certain amount of con- 
fusion between singular and plural; -nt used with a singular sub- 
ject, -t used with a plural subject. Within the sample, the cases 
of -nt>@ occur primarily in the documents from Lombardy and 
from Lucca; but examination of further documents from the Codex 
Cavenis (documents 21 to 126, a.842-910) reveals that by the 
second half of the ninth century at least, the same situation, 
namely confusion of -t and -nt, was also prevalent in the Southern 
Italian area. 
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Some typical examples of each of the above-mentioned phenom- 
ena follow: 

Fall of -nt: dizi ut diceret quales homenis eius livertate savere 
(Como, ea. 721 to 744, Cod. long., I, p. 238) ; filii nostri ibidem... 
servire deveas (Lucea, a.723, Cod. long. I, p. 114); tres parti que 
ad me pertene (Lucea, a.746, Cod. long., I, p. 255) ; ipst homini vel 
sacerdotis qui ipsa eclesia hopservavere, ipsa res nostra prenda et 
defenda (Lucea, a.761, Cod. long., II, p. 65). 

Singular for plural: numquam heredis suscessoris meis aversus 
ipsa Dei eclesia .. . ire quandoque preswmat (Lucea, a.740, Cod. 
long., I, p. 221) ; cot cesseset ei parentes Totuni tres solidos (Como, 
a.721-744, Cod. long., I, p. 237); volumus ut omnes isti . . . im 
nostra sit potestate (Pisa, a.748, Cod. long., I, p. 270) ; ut ipsi possit 
... dare (Cod, Cav., p. 82, a.868) ; dum ipsi solidi apud nos fuerit 
(Cod. Cav., p. 121, a.882) ; ibi scripti erat manibus suis iohanni- 
pertus et spendeo (Cod. Cav., p. 109, a.881) ; quanti in tempore ex 
ea nati fuerit (Milan, a.771, Cod. long. II, p. 333). 

Examples of the use of -n¢t with a singular subject are even more 
numerous throughout the documents and seem to furnish a good 
proof that the entire -n¢t ending had been lost in popular speech: 
constant eos hac die vindedissent (note constant for constat and 
vindedissent for vendidisse) (Chiusi, a.750, Cod. long., I, p. 282) ; 
erant ipsum monimen de tempore Cuniperti (Como, a.721-744, Cod. 
long., I, p. 237); et custus qui ibidem per tempore fuerit faciant 
. . . quidquid praeviderit (Milan, a.769, Cod. long., II, p. 298) ; 
qui pro tempore inibi fuerit . . . auctoritatem facere aut indicare 
voluerint, liberam habeat .. potestatem (Pavia, a.730, Cod. long., 
I, p. 159); habent finis ipsa mea vinditio (Cod. Cav. p. 63-64, 
a.857) ; st contigerit ut veniant ista ecclesia in ordinatione de pre- 
dicta venerabilia loca (Cod. Cav., p. 83, a.868) ; ut ipse ibi ordinent 
. . . bonum sacerdotem (Cod. Cav, p. 82, a.868) ; venit petrus... 
et sua vona volumate querebant introire in prefato nostro mona- 
sterio (Cod Cavw., p. 136, a.895) ; ipsa iamdicta sancta ecclesia omni 
tempore securiter illos possideant (Cod. Cav. p. 140, a.899) ; ete. 

The absence of forms ending in -n, the forms in which -nt has 
fallen and the confusion of -nt and -t, permit only one conclusion, 
namely that -nt had disappeared and that singular and plural had 
merged: amant and amat>ama. There is only one attested excep- 
tion to the above-mentioned absence of forms ending in -n. The 
third person plural of the verb ‘‘to be’’: sunt appears as sun or 
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sum: termiti ficti sun (Cod. Cav., p. 154, a.905) ;termati ficti sum 
(Cod. Cav., p. 60, a.856) ; and a third person plural son merging 
with a first person singular son (<swm) seems also attested by the 
reverse substitution of sunt (>son) for stim (>son): quantum ad 
manum mea habere visus sunt (Lucea, a.736), Cod. long., I, p. 182). 

To assess the importance of the findings we must briefly sum- 
marize the problem of the third person plural ending in Standard 
Italian. There are basically three theories concerning the origin 
of the -no ending in amano, vendono, ete.: 

1. The ending -no goes back to the analogical extension of an 
archaic Latin ending -nunt, which is attested in Plautus (danunt 
for dant). It is the regular phonetic evolution of this ending into 
Italian: *amanunt>amano, ete. This theory was advanced by W. 
Forster® but was generally abandoned, primarily because of a reply 
by F. d’Ovidio’ who argued on the basis of forms like 1. danno, 
2. aman, 3. fecero for a systematic treatment of -n (duplication, 
retention, fall) according to its distance from the stress accent, and 
an article by C. Merlo’ who demonstrated that in the dialects the 
stem vowel of verbs like credere, bibere undergoes in the third per- 
son plural the metaphonie changes caused by -ti in the immediately 
following final syllable: bibo>beve, but bibint>bivene which 
presupposes an intermediary bibin in which i is followed by @ in 
the final syllable. 

2. The majority of scholars thus believe that the -no ending is 
derived from Latin -nt>n (amant>aman) with -o being added 
for a variety of reasons: 

Some feel that the -o is derived from the analogy of the third 
person plural sono, which in turn owes its 0 to its merger with the 
first person singular (sunt>son, sum>son) which added the o 
to conform with the rest of the verbal paradigm (amo, canto, ete.).’ 
Some grammars derive the -o from the ending of proparoxytones 
(fécerunt>fecero) in which -nt fell to leave final -o as a third per- 
son plural ending.” Another possibility is to explain -o as a ‘‘vo- 
calie addition’’ of the same type as the Sardinian este (<from 
Latin est), or the Rumanian suntu (from Latin sunt).” Some 
grammars are satisfied with the statement that the o is added be- 
cause Italian does not like final consonants.” 

3. A third possible explanation is that both -n and -t fell 
(amant>ama, and not amant>aman) and that -no and not just -o 
was added to give the amano of Standard Italian. This explanation 
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though not fully stated, is implied by Meyer-Liibke when in the 
Grammaire des langues romanes” he puts (canta) in parentheses 
as third person plural form to be expected in Italian. The same 
explanation is also suggested by F. d’Ovidio in the Grundriss™ 
when he states that the o of the third person plural derived from 
both fecero and sono made it possible to maintain a distinction be- 
tween singular and plural. Elsewhere d’Ovidio explained the idea 
that -nt fell in sentence final position and was reduced to -n within 
the sentence and that it is the laiter form (with addition of 0) 
which is the ancestor of the modern Italian amano. In the above 
mentioned article (see footnote 7) he suggests a similarity between 
amant>*ama (sentence final) and aman (within the sentence) 
and expressions like dir di no vs. non so. 

A final note on the amant>amano problem concerns the picture 
in the Italian dialects.” There are three different distinct possible 
outcomes of the third person plural. (1) In some areas, chiefly 
Tuscany, and in all of Southern Italian, the ending is -no, or at 
least -n plus vowel (-ne, -nu). (2) In the Western part of Northern 
Italy (Piemonte, Genova, Western Lombardy, part of the Emilia) 
the third person plural ends in -n. This ending may be due to a 
direct development -nt>-n, or perhaps even more likely to the fall 
of the final vowel (-no>-n) which is a regular development in 
those dialects. (3) In the Eastern part of Northern and Central 
Italy (parts of Lombardy, Venezia, Romagna, parts of Umbria) 
-nt has fallen and the third person singular and plura! have merged 
—a situation which reminds us of the one in Rumanian and which 
shows an interesting similarity between Northeastern Italian and 
Balkan Romance. 

What seems the contribution of the evidence of the Late Latin 
documents to the amant>amano problem? Only a small part of 
the documents examined, namely some of the North Italian ones 
from Lombardy and Venezia, come from the area of the singular- 
plural merger. Most of the documents attesting the third person 
singular and third person plural confusion and the fall of -nt come 
from what is today the solid amano area—Tuscany and Southern 
Italy. It appears thus that the history of the third person plural 
is not amant>aman>amano (as it seems tempting to assume on 
the basis of the North Italian aman type or the use of the -n form 
in poetic language), but amant>ama>amano. For the documents 
do not furnish any evidence for even the syntactical aman variant 
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of ama that was suggested by d’Ovidio, and I think that if it had 
existed, it would have preserved the plural connotation for n in the 
mind of the seribes and kept them from substituting -nt and -ns 
forms (e.g. constans me . . . bindedisse, Chiusi, a.738, Cod. long., 
I, p 207) for singulars. A corrolary of what has been stated is of 
course that it is not the o of amano but the morpheme -no (also 
present in the pronoun eglino<egli+no or dialectal fecerono < 
fecero+no,” ete.) which needs explaining. This means in turn 
that of all the various explanations for the third person plural 
ending only the analogy with sono (<son+o) seems acceptable, 
especially since for the monosyllabic sunt, the preservation of n 
(<nt) and the resulting confusion of sum and sunt is also clearly 


attested by the documents. 
Rospert L. POLiITzeER 


University of Michigan 
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THE ITALIAN CONTEST IN 
EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


N MAY 1957, the Eastern Massachusetts Association of Teach- 

ers of Italian (EMATI1), an organization having an active mem- 
bership of some forty teachers of Italian and representing fifteen 
high schools and seven colleges in the Greater Boston area, spon- 
sored an experimental Italian contest, the first of its kind, it is 
believed, in the United States. This experiment, designed to en- 
courage and stimulate the study of Italian in the Eastern Massa- 
chusetts region through the public recognition of the achievements 
of students of Italian, was limited to secondary school students. 
The contest was administered on both the Italian I and Italian II 
levels. 

A committee consisting of Dr. John J. Santosuosso of the Rox- 
bury Memorial High School (Girls) and Mrs. Catherine Iaconis 
Rallo, then of the Brookline High School, with Professor Anthony 
J. DeVito of Boston University and the present writer acting as 
consultants, worked for several weeks to draw up the contest ex- 
aminations, one for each level. A contest committee, under the 
chairmanship of Miss Mary Stavrinos of the Roslindale High 
School and Miss Michelina Pietrangelo of the Medford High School, 
supervised the administration of the contest. Teachers were advised 
to request from the committee, well in advance, sufficient mimeo- 
graphed copies of the contest examination at each level to satisfy 
their individual requirements. They were further instructed that 
the examinations were to be given uniformly on the same date in 
all schools, were provided with detailed instructions on the conduct 
of the examination, and were requested to grade the finished papers 
themselves. The best paper at each level from each school was sub- 
mitted to a committee of judges for validation of scores and final 
selection of winners. Italian I examination papers were received 
from finalists from two junior high schools and eight high schools, 
with scores ranging from 62.8% to 96.0%. Italian II examination 
papers were received from finalists from one junior high school and 
six high schools, with scores ranging from 51.3% to 90.5%. 

Two prize winners were selected from each level, and although 
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it had been hoped that an officer of the EMATI might be able to 
make public awards of prizes at regularly scheduléd ‘‘awards 
days’’ or graduation exercises, the lateness of the date allowed for 
this only in one specific instance — where the President of the 
EMATI shared the platform at graduation exercises along with a 
member of the local school committee. It is not without interest 
to mention here that the EMATI, for several years now, has been 
awarding annually a certificate of merit and proficiency in the 
study of Italian to the outstanding student in each of the high 
schools which offer Italian and which are represented in the 
EMATI membership. Frequently, these certificates have been 
awarded as part of the graduation exercises with appropriate in- 
dication in the printed program. The cause of Italian studies in 
the secondary schools can be furthered considerably by such public 
recognitions of achievement and proficiency. 

The following students were winners in the 1957 EMATT Ital- 
ian Contest: 

Italian I. First prize: Vineent Di Nino, a sophomore in the 
Leominster High School, Leominster, Massachusetts. (Teacher: 
Mr. Walter Patacchiola) ; second prize: Amelia Barresi, an eighth 
grade pupil in the Michelangelo (Junior High) School, Boston, 
Massachusetts. (Teacher: Miss Agatha Scarnici.) 

Italian II. First prize: Josephine Longo, a junior in the Law- 
rence High School, Lawrence, Massachusetts. (Teacher: Mr. Do- 
menie Rossi) ; second prize: Mary Lou MeNulty, a senior in the 
Roslindale High School, Boston, Massachusetts. (Teacher: Miss 
Mary Stavrinos. ) 

The officers and members of the EMATI are most grateful to 
the following agencies and firms which very generously contributed 
many beautiful gifts of books, records, and maps for distribution 
in 1957 and in succeeding years as prizes to contest winners: 
Cultural Attaché of the Italian Embassy; Denoyer-Geppert Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois; Dover Publications Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, Mass.; Schoenhof’s Foreign 
Books Ine., Cambridge, Mass.; Scuola Italiana di Middlebury Col- 
lege; S. F. Vanni and Company, New York, N. Y.; and Wilmae 
Recorders, Pasadena, California. 

It would be, perhaps, not without interest to describe briefly 
the type of examination given at each level of the contest. Each 
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examination, 55 minutes in length, consisted of six principal sec- 
tions: dictation, aural comprehension, reading, vocabulary, applied 
grammar, and civilization. 

The Italian I examination consisted of the following parts: 

Part A. (20 minutes). 

1. Dictation (10 minutes—15 points). This was taken from a 
short passage in simple Italian prose of about 85 words in length. 
The passage was read at moderate speed, then reread slowly, ob- 
serving the breath-groups or phrasing (indicated for the teacher 
by vertical lines in the text) and allowing time for writing, and 
then read a third time for revision. All punctuation indications 
were given in Italian. 

2. Aural Comprehension (10 minutes—15 points). This section 
consisted of a series of five questions in Italian. Each question 
was read twice and students were directed to underscore on their 
answer sheets the appropriate answer out of a multiple choice 


of five. 


Example: Question: Qual é il quinto mese dell’anno? 


Choice from: martedi, marzo, venerdi, maggio, settembre. 


Part B. (35 minutes). 

3. Reading Comprehension (10 minutes—20 points). Students 
were given a short narrative passage of Italian prose of about one 
hundred words in length which they were asked to read very care- 
fully. Then followed two sets of five questions each, the first re- 
quiring the translation into English of five words or phrases which 
had been underscored in the text, and the second asking students 
to answer in English five direct questions based on the passage. 
Answers were required in English for the second series because 
some of the answers, if they had been given in Italian, could have 
been easily provided merely by copying portions of the text. 

4. Vocabulary (5 minutes—10 points). This section consisted 
of twenty items of vocabulary presented in the usual multiple 
choice arrangement. Words were selected from lists which, in the 
opinion of the committee, are representative of first year vocabu- 
lary of average frequency. 

Ex. fuori a) flower 


b) hour 
c) outside 
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d) flour 
e) four 


divertirsi a) to become 
b) to differentiate 
c) to upset 
d) to have a good time 
e) to divide 


a) said 

b) dictated 

c) ditto 

ad) date 

e) finger 

5. Applied Grammar (15 minutes—35 points). This section con- 

sisted of two parts. The first subdivision included twenty-five 
questions of the fill-in variety based on those principles of gram- 
mar which are normally expected of pupils in the first year of 
study. Questions relating to the indefinite article, agreements of 
adjectives, conjugation of regular verbs in the present and present- 
perfect tenses, simple irregular verbs in the present tense, single 
conjunctive object pronouns, relative pronouns, ‘‘essere’’ verbs, 
and possessive adjectives, as well as basic idioms like expressions 
of the weather and time of day, the impersonal use of piacere, etc., 
were included. 


Ex.: Mary is showing the book to him. 
ee eo . mostra il libro. 


Their bedroom is small. 
camera @ piccola. 


I like to travel in Italy. 
viaggiare in Italia. 


The second subdivision consisted of ten sentences in English, un- 
derlined parts of which only were to be translated into Italian. 
These touched on such grammatical topies as the passive voice, 
imperatives, and numerals. 


Ex.: Italian is spoken here. 


“Stand up, John,” the teacher said. 


6. Civilization (5 minutes—5 points). This section consisted of 
ten sentences relating to Italian culture (geography, literature, the 
arts, ete.) which students were asked to complete in English. 
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Ex.: The explorer who gave his name to our continent is ....................-.... 
The river which passes near Florence is the 


The genius who painted the Mona Lisa was ............................. 


The Italian II examination resembled that of Italian I in for- 
mat, competencies tested, and time and values allotted for each 
section. Needless to say, many of the finer and more challenging 
points of Italian grammar and idiom were introduced into the sec- 
ond year examination. The dictation passage was more descriptive 
than narrative; the aural comprehension section, still based on the 
multiple choice method of answer, required the ability to compre- 
hend more challenging combinations of words and abstract concepts. 

Under the heading of Reading Comprehension, it will be re- 
membered that the Italian I examination required first the trans- 
lation into English of underlined words appearing in a passage 
and, second, the answer in English to direct questions based on the 
text. Italian IT, on the contrary, in its first section, gave five sen- 
tences in Italian and required contestants to identify one of four 
other sentences which was most similar to the first in meaning. 

Ex.: Marianna non poteva raggiungere il suo scopo. 

a) Marianna non andava alla spiaggia. 
b) Marianna non otteneva un fucile. 


c) Marianna non arrivava al vagone. 
d) Marianna non realizzava quel che desiderava. 


In the second section, a short passage was provided with five 
words or phrases underscored. Students were asked to translate 
the latter into English. 

The vocabulary section differed only in that thirty instead of 
twenty words were required to be identified (multiple choice) and 
in that these words were essentially more difficult in nature. 


Ex.: guaio a) guard 
b) grain 
c) trouble 
d) bridegroom 
e) shore 
a) ram 
b) branch 
c) rhyme 
d) ramp 
e) canoe 


The applied grammar section resembled that of Italian I in ar- 
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rangement, but was, of course, more difficult. Its first part also 
consisted of fill-in exercises, but limited these to ten sentences most 
of which contained two words to be supplied. The sentences 
touched on such topics as relative pronouns as objects of preposi- 
tions, combinations of conjunctive pronoun objects, agreements of 
past participles, conditional sentences, and some basic uses of the 


subjunctive. 
Ex.: The girls of whom we are speaking are blond. 
Le ragazze parliamo sono 


I am sorry that she isn’t coming tonight. 
che ella non stasera. 
The second part of this section consisted of five English sentences, 
underscored portions of which were to be translated. These were 
concerned with the use of the definite article with parts of the 
body, the pluperfect tense, future tense, reflexive verbs in the 
present-perfect tense, and irregular plurals. 


Ex.: She washed her face. 
His arms are longer than his father’s 
I shall see you tomorrow at five. 


The final section, as in the ease of Italian I, dealt with Italian 
culture and civilization, but instead of requiring direct completions 
in English to specific sentences, it was composed of two columns 
each containing eleven titles or names of persons and places to 
be matched: 


. Boccaccio a) Inferno 

Lido b) silversmith 

. La Rohéme c) Medici 

. I Promessi Sposi d) Sistine ceiling 
. Renaissance e) Laura 

Padua f) Risorgimento 

. Garibaldi g) Il Decamerone 
Dante h) Manzoni 

. Michelangelo i) Puccini 

. Cellini j) Venice 

. Petrarca k) Saint Anthony 


i ea oe Ce 


~~ 


As we stated earlier, the Italian contest was conducted for the 
first time an an experiment with unpredictable results, by people 
with limited or no experience in language contests or drafting of 
contest examinations. Of necessity, some mistakes were made and 
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improvements and changes will have to be effected in future con- 
tests, especially with relation to the timing of the examination, the 
clarity of the mimeographed copy, as well as the composition of 
the test itself (e.g. distribution of point values, shifting of em- 
phases, ete.). The contest commitiee has benefited immensely from 
very constructive suggestions and criticisms contributed by the 
participating teachers. These adjustments will be made in new 
tests as the contest program develops. It is hoped, in addition, 
to be able to introduce a section testing oral skills if and when this 
ean be realized, given the mechanical difficulties involved. Per- 
haps in future contests, one criterion (and an important one) for 
the selection of winners from among the finalists may well be a 
supplementary oral test given in a central location.’ 

All in all, the members of the EMATI are pleased with this 
initial experiment. They are convinced that a contest of this kind, 
long neglected for Italian, serves a most important function in 
that, through the public recognition of achievement in Italian, it 
makes whole communities aware of the progress and growing pres- 
tige of Italian studies. They are determined to continue with the 
contest in the future and hope to expand its scope in order to in- 
clude students in the colleges and universities. 

Is it unreal to think of a contest of this kind developing on a 
national scale like that sponsored by our sister language associa- 
tions? The members of the EMATI do not think so, and hope that 
the impulse given in Eastern Massachusetts may be felt in other 
communities having large nuclei of Italian teachers. 


Herspert H. Goipen 


Boston University 


*This article was written in the fall of 1957. Since that time, the 
EMATI has administered a second contest. Under the able chairmanship 
of Dr. Carlo Vacca of the Wellesley (Mass.) High School, a veteran 
teacher of Italian who has had wide experience with testing procedures, 
the committee was able to develop at each level a considerably improved 
contest examination. While the written parts of the examination tested 
essentially the same areas of competency described above, by way of 
innovation in 1958 finalists were all required to appear before a com- 
mittee of teachers for an examination testing oral proficiency. 
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medieval tradition—especially Isidore of Seville’s Etymologies—which 
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denied the immortality of the soul. 
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and the Florentines. The MS comprises portions of the Trésor (in 
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logical drawings and tables done with the purpose of illustrating sec- 
tions of the Trésor, and a Sommetta ad amaestramento di componere 
volgarmente lettere. The author appends to her study the text of the 
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Dorotuy L. Savers: FURTHER PAPERS ON DANTE. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1957. Pp. viii, 214. $4.00. 


BERNARD STAMBLER: DANTE’S OTHER WORLD. New York: New York 
University Press, 1957. Pp. xviii + 392. 


Four years ago one of the most enthusiastic readers of Dante, the late 
Dorothy L. Sayers, published her INTRODUCTORY PAPERS ON DANTE; 
its avowed purpose was to increase interest in the Divine Comedy and 
to help the cultured lay reader read it with both pleasure and profit 
without a teacher to guide him. In the meantime she has published ex- 
cellent translations of both the Inferno and the Purgatorio and was, I 
believe, working on one of the Paradiso at the time of her death a few 
weeks ago. 

This second volume is built on much the same plan and with the same 
intent and, as she states in the preface, the two occasionally overlap in 
subject matter. She states, however, that the papers in the first volume 
presented “a more or less closely connected study of the theological and 
ethical aspects of the Commedia.” There is also some unavoidable over- 
lapping between the papers in the second volume. 

The second volume, as she says, pays more attention to the “literary 
and poetic aspects of Dante’s work” and “Here and there, an attempt has 
been made to rescue Dante from the exalted isolation in which rever- 
ential awe has placed him, and to compare him with other poets writing 
on similar themes.” These quotations give the prospective reader the key 
as to what to expect from this book. This does not imply, by any means 
that it should be read by those whose knowledge of Dante is scanty at 
best, for it is a book that will be of value to both the layman and to 
teachers of Dante, especially those who must present it for one reason 
or another, in English translation. 

The book consists of eight chapters—divisions would perhaps be a 
better word—of which all but the first were read to various groups with 
a wide range of interest in Dante. The first—‘“And Telling you a Story” 
—is the reworking of an exchange of letters with the poet Charles Wil- 
liams which, after his death, were made into an essay and published 
in a memorial volume, ESSAYS PRESENTED TO CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
It is, in my opinion, one of the best in the book and certainly makes 
Dante and also Virgil exceedingly human persons and presents them in 
a light not usually found or perhaps even suspected by both teachers and 
readers of the DIVINE COMEDY. Seen from this angle, this chapter is 
one of the most important in the book and is closest to the author’s pur- 
pose of arousing interest in Dante as an author who can be read for 
pure pleasure and enjoyment as well as profit. With the rapid increase 
at the college level of courses in “World Literature,” “Great Masterpieces 
of Literature,” et cetera, in which a wide selection of works covering 
many countries and civilizations are hurriedly read, chapters and books 
of this type can certainly serve a more useful purpose than those of a 
purely scholarly nature. However, I hope that no one will assume that 
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I wish in any way to decry or deprecate the latter, for they are written 
for an entirely different group than is the one here under review. 

The seven other chapters will appeal far more to the specialist than 
to the casual reader who is perhaps making his first incursion into the 
DIVINE COMEDY. In them the author discusses many things that imply 
and often require some knowledge of the subject matter—both that of 
Dante and of other authors, such as Thomas Aquinas, Virgil, Milton and 
Charles Williams. Three chapters are more specific in nature—Dante’s 
Cosmos, The Eighth Bolgia, and The Cornice of Sloth. The points of view 
and the interpretations presented throughout the whole book are often 
fresh and original; so much so, in fact, that specialists and scholars will 
not always or perhaps never agree with them. This would not have, 
I am sure, ever bothered the author in the slightest, and I am equally 
certain that even those who see things in a different light, would not 
question greatly her knowledge, love, and enthusiasm for Dante or would 
fail to applaud her efforts to make him more widely read, appreciated, 
and enjoyed .at levels the specialists and scholars rarely reach. 

To discuss in detail the many subjects and ideas, all the interpreta- 
tions and points of view presented in this book certainly could not be 
done in a review of this type, which also was true of the earlier book. 
The reader, be he a specialist or a reader starting to read Dante, must 
realize that this book is intended to serve as an encouragement and a 
guide to the novice and that while providing much sound and useful in- 
formation and interpretations, it lets him see that this work is intensely 
human and speaks to us from the middle ages and at the same time looks 
both backward and forward in the problems it places before us. It is 
lucid, entertaining, and certainly written in a style and with a vocabu- 
lary that will not frighten away the reader but encourage him to read 
on and become more interested in and better acquainted with Dante 
and his works and, we hope, to become as enthusiastic about the great 
author as was Miss Sayers’ herself. 

All teachers and readers of Dante should read this book; they can 
make no mistake in recommending it to their classes or to their fellow 
readers. It can, I dare say, be best and most understandably read by 
those already familiar with the INTRODUCTORY PAPERS. The two 
might well be mentioned at the same time as very good books to read 
either along with or even before attempting the COMEDY itself. 

ce oe * 

During the last few years the works of Dante, especially the Divine 
Comedy, have enjoyed an increasing popularity in the United States. 
The best indication of this is the number of new translations, both ir 
verse and prose, that have appeared in popular editions and available 
in nearly any place that sells books; with the increase in the number 
of translations there have also appeared more books designed to aid the 
general reader and the teacher better to understand, appreciate and en- 
joy the work of the great Italian poet. The Inferno has become virtu- 
ally a must in all courses in World Literature, Great Books Courses, 
etc.; often the teacher of such a course cannot read Italian and has had 
no training whatsoever in the subject and consequently possesses only a 
nodding acquaintance with the foreign author whose works he is teach- 
ing and is all but absolutely ignorant of the historical, social, and philo- 
sophical bacground of the work he is trying to teach. Dante’s Other World 
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and books of its type are certainly a valuable help and guide to the 
teacher of such courses and to the general reader who is trying, often 
entirely by himself, to gain a knowledge of and an insight into one of 
the world’s acknowledged literary masterpieces. 

Mr. Stambler’s book is different from most of the other books trying 
to explain Dante. They usually concentrate on the Inferno since it is the 
part most widely read or try to present in relatively general and simple 
terms the background and main episodes of the entire poem. Mr. Stam- 
bler concentrates on the Purgatorio “the cantica which is closest to com- 
mon human experience and is the most accessible and most rewarding 
part of the book.” However, fully aware that many readers need a cer- 
tain amount of background for reading and understanding Dante he de- 
votes his first chapter “Environs of the Comedia” (pp. 3-89) to a readable 
and scholarly discussion of what lies in back of the whole poem and 
forms the foundation on which it is built. I doubt very much if a person 
who has not read the Inferno or even the whole poem with some degree 
of understanding and penetration, would be helped to any great degree 
by this chapter, for what is discussed in it would have little meaning 
for one totally unacquainted with the Comedia. The reader of this book, 
in my opinion, should either have read the first cantica before starting 
Dante’s Other World or read it as he reads the first chapter. He would 
do well to follow the same plan for the remainder of the book, which is 
directed entirely to the Purgatorio with only an occasional glance for- 
ward to the Paradiso and backward to the Inferno. Such a plan of read- 
ing would prepare him to read the Paradiso with understanding, and 
certainly he could then reread the whole Comedia with greater pleasure 
and profit, both to himself and to his students if he happens to be a 
teacher of any portion of the Comedia. 

The main portion of the book deals with the Purgatorio, which is pre- 
sented sympathetically and as a vitally human document close to the 
common experience of mankind. It consists of fourteen chapters of vary- 
ing length, each discussing in detail and analyzing canto by canto the 
pilgrims’ journey from the time they arrive at the base of the mount 
until they are ready to ascend to Paradise. Special attention is given to 
the role of his guides and companions on the upward journey. Here Mr. 
Stambler carefully and methodically takes the reader along with Dante, 
Virgil, Statius and Beatrice and often throws an interesting light on the 
roles they play and how they can be interpreted in the light of the whole 
book. His explanations and interpretations are, by and large, clearly 
and logically presented, often with an interesting and original point of 
view. I am sure that not all critics and scholars will agree with him on 
many points, but that is to be expected and is not to be held against the 
arthor. At least he does provide a guide that, even if not absolutely in- 
fallible at every point, will certainly give the reader a good understand- 
ing of the Purgatorio, some knowledge of the Inferno and, I hope, a de- 
sire to read the Paradiso. He will have a good background for under- 
standing the whole book in view of its background of medieval thought 
and experience, which is absolutely necessary for reading the Comedia 
intelligently. 

Mr. Stambler’s approach is, by and large, a scholarly one, even though 
his book is not principally designed for the scholarly audience, it should 
doubtless appeal to it as well as to others not so well acquainted with 
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Dante and problems relating to his work. For those of the latter group 
who wish to read further Mr. Stambier has provided excellent scholarly 
notes on each chapter (pp. 311-371) (which should be read along with 
the text) and a fine workable bibliography (pp. 373-383). An exceed- 
ingly useful Index (pp. 385-392) brings the book to a close. 

In my opinion, Mr. Stambler has produced a scholarly, well-written 
book that should have a wide appeal and usefulness to all cultured men 
and women eager to become acquainted with a great and, to readers ever 
since it was written, a difficult book. It deserves a place in all libraries 
ot any consequence, both public and private, and will serve as a valuable 
and trustworthy guide to the teacher, one who already has some knowl- 
edge of the Comedia and to the beginner desirous of reading for profit 
and enjoyment one of the world’s greatest books. 

Wm. MARION MILLER 


Miami University 


PavuL SCHEUERMEIER: Bauernwerk in Italien, der italienischen und rito- 
romanischen Schweiz. Band II: Eine sprach-und sachkundliche Dar- 
stellung hduslichen Lebens und ldndlicher Gerdte. Mitt 495 Holzschnit- 
ten und Zeichnungen von Paul Boesch, 542 Photographien und 13 
Sachkarten. Bern, Verlag Staémpfli & Cie, 1956. Xiii-529 pp. 


Questo volume fa seguito al 1° pubblicato con lo stesso titolo nel 1943. 
Tutti e due i volumi descrivono minutamente il lavoro essenziale del con- 
tadino e gli attrezzi di cui si serve e sono magnificamente illustrati con 
numerose fotografie e con artistiche silografie e disegni eseguiti da 
Paul Boesch. 

In sulle prime ]’opera era stata ideata come un supplemento illustrativo 
dell’Atlante Linguistico dell’Italia e della Svizzera Meridionale (AIS), 
creato e pubblicato da K. Jaberg e J. Jud in 8 densi volumi dal 1928 al 1940. 

L’autore del Bauernwerk, Paul Scheuermeier, fu il principale esplora- 
tore dell’AJS che, negli anni 1919-1928 fece i rilievi linguistici nella Sviz- 
zera retoromancia ed italiana e nell’Italia settentrionale e centrale e che, 
nello stesso tempo, studid con las massima attenzione la vita e i lavori 
del contadino nelle regioni da lui visitate. 

Pit tardi, sino al 1935, egli percorse di nuovo la Svizzera meridionale 
e l’Italia, spingendosi fino in Sicilia, con l’espresso scopo di complemen- 
tare i rilievi dei viaggi anteriori con uno studio metodico della materia, 
facendosi accompagnare da un disegnatore provetto, il gid menzionato 
Boesch. 

Nel primo volume furono studiati ed illustrati i lavori ed attrezzi che 
servono a Zornire i pili’ importanti prodotti rurali: il bestiame, il latte, 
il fieno, il grano, il vino, |’ olio. Il secondo volume é@ dedicato alla casa 
del contadino e alla sua suppellettile, ai mezzi di trasporto e ai lavori 
domestici (fabbricazione del pane, metodi della lavatura, lavorazione 
della canapa, del lino e della lana, filatura e tessitura, e finalmente un 
capitolo sul costume contadinesco). Ci siamo limitati a elencare, per 
sommi capi, il contenuto dei due volumi, ma cid non basta a dare un’ 
idea della ricchezza della materia trattata, in cui, fra |’ altro, si parla 
di molti antichi e spesso strani oggetti che a poco a poco vanno scompa- 


rendo. 
Infatti, 1’ Aut, ci dice nella prefazione che i rilievi furono fatti 
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negli anni fra la fine della prima guerra mondiale e la seconda guerra 
e che, dopo gli sconvolgimenti degli ultimi venti anni, molti attrezzi ed 
oggetti ancora in uso durante i suoi primi viaggi, sono ormai scomparsi, 
e i metodi di lavoro si sono in gran parte modernizzati. 

Come il primo volume, anche il secondo consiste di una parte descrit- 
tiva con la nomenclatura linguistica e di una parte illustrativa. Una 
novita del secondo volume sono le 13 carte che illustrano la diffusione 
di certi oggetti (Sachkarten). Chiude il volume un ottimo ed utilissimo 
indice dei vocaboli e delle forme dialettali menzionati nei due volumi. 

Lo Scheuermeier, valente linguista uscito dalla scuola dell’ Jud e dell’ 
Jaberg, si ¢é, man mano che le inchieste procedevano, sempre pili specializ- 
zato nello studio degli oggetti e della loro tecnologia e ci ha fornito cosi 
uno strumento di lavoro e di studio di primo ordine, eseguito con la 
precisione e meticolosita tipicamente svizzera e con la competenza del 
perito in materia. Si pud dire senza ritegno che il Bauernwerk @ una 
vera enciclopedia della vita e delle occupazioni del contadino della Sviz- 
zera meridionale e dell’ Italia. 

E questa un’ opera che non interessa solo il linguista, ma altrettanto 
!’ etnologo, il geografo, |’ archeologo e lo storico e che non dovrebbe man- 
care in nessuna biblioteca universitaria e in nessun istituto culturale, ed 
essa sara inoltre ben accetta, quale ricordo di cose viste, a tutti quelli che 
conoscono e amano I’Italia. 

M. L. WAGNER 


Washington, D. C. 


Setvi (ArtHuR M.), Kann (LorHar), Soute (Ropert C.): Folklore of 
Other Lands. S. F. Vanni, N. Y. C., 1956. Pp. xv, 379. 


The book’s subtitle reveals its contents, namely Folk Tales, Proverbs, 
Songs, Rhymes and Games of Italy, France, the Hispanic World and 
Germany. 

Before we concern ourselves with the section which is of greatest 
interest to us—the one on Italy, praise must be given for the book’s in- 
troduction, “What is Folklore?” It is so well done and so informative 
that it leaves the reader with the wish it were longer or with the desire 
to get a full length book on the topic. 

The section on Italy (like every other section) is introduced by a 
few pages of compact information under the heading “Geographic and 
Historical Background,” which includes references to the country’s con- 
tributions to literature, art, and music. The tales are 14 in number and 
appear in English. Each one is preceded by introductory remarks which 
indicate why the authors have chosen each given tale. There are six 
pages of Italian proverbs with their English equivalents, followed by 
eight pages devoted to children’s rhymes, riddles, and games. The rhymes 
are representative of Italy’s regional divisions, for a number of them ap- 
pear in dialects. Each is accompanied by a well-fashioned English title, 
directions, and translation. The riddles also reflect Italy’s dialects. The 
games are described in English with a necessary sprinkling of Italian 
words. The songs are fifteen in number, some of which are in regional 
dialects. They are accompanied by English translations and followed by 
their musical score. 
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In their foreword the authors state that the “project arose out of an 
interest shown by elementary school teachers in securing materials to 
illustrate and make more meaningful the work they do with children in 
the study of other lands and peoples.” It is not clear whether they mean 
all teachers or those who are introducing the study of foreign ianguages 
in the elementary schools. It is possible that they may mean the latter. 
In any case, the book would prove most valuable to teachers who have 
a strong foreign language background. 

There are instances when the authors (out of a laudable desire to 
include material representing a variety of facets of Italian life) forget 
their original purpose—to serve elementary school children. This is 
shown by the inclusion of proverbs under such headings as “Wooing and 
Marriage” and “Wisdom of the Marketplace,” and such songs as “Mi votu 
e mi rivotu suspirannu” about a lovelorn Sicilian.. 

Although the book does not prove to be one that a teacher can take 
to the classroom to use directly with the children, as ready-made material, 
it is one which can strengthen the teacher’s grasp of the country’s life 
and culture. After a “digestive” process on the part of the teacher, the 
book can enrich the children’s understanding of some phases of child- 
hood in Italy, and increase their knowledge of the foreign language (if 
the latter is being attempted). I am convinced that the book has this 
enriching value because it succeeded in evoking the memories of my 
very youthful Italian school days and of evenings enchanted by my 
mother’s telling of tales similar to those reproduced in the book. 

I should like to add that to hold a Vanni publication in one’s hands 


is becoming a more and more pleasant experience, for fhe material and 
workmanship seem to improve all the time. 


ARISTIDE B. MASELLA 
J. H. 8. 45, Bronz, N. Y. C. 


Carto De’ Dorrtort: Il Parnaso. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Carlo L. Golino. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 175. (University of California Publications in 
Modern Philology, vol. 48.) 


Quest’opera di Carlo de’ Dottori, conosciuta fin ora soltanto parzial- 
mente, appare qui nella sua forma integrale, e in un’edizione ordinata, 
intelligente e fornita di tutti i sussidi necessari alla comprensione del 
testo. Le pagine introduttive del volume [1-14), scritte con lucidita e 
chiarezza, tratteggiano adeguatamente la situazione dell’Italia del seicento, 
le condizioni politiche, morali e intellettuali della Padova del tempo, la 
vita e le attivita letterarie del Dottori, la natura ed il tema de JI Parnaso. 
Il Prof. Golino non si attribuisce alcun merito di originalita per questa 
parte introduttiva, che riassume idee familiari agli studiosi del seicento 
ed i risultati di precedenti ricerche sul poeta. Ma gli si pud benissimo 
attribuire il merito d’una chiara esposizione che ci fa sentire, anche 
nella sintesi, i contrasti dell’Italia secentesca, per un verso avvilita e 
corrotta dalla dominazione straniera e beatamente indifferente alla 
propria decadenza intellettuale, morale, politica ed economica, per |’altro 
ricca di fermenti nuovi, filosofici, scientifici, artistici (Campanella, Galileo, 
Bernini), che si agitano nello spirito irrequieto di molti Italiani e che 
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preludono ad un rinnovamente culturale. E’ in questo contrasto che IJ! 
Parnaso acquista valore documentario, se non artistico, come specchio 
del tempo, anche se il suo quadro si limita a una sezione dell’Italia, 
Padova. In quella Padova del Dottori, in cui si riflettono luci ed ombre 
del seicento italiano, 71 Parnaso, con la sua satira ora allegra, ora mor- 
dace, contro la bassezza morale ed il malcostume letterario imperanti, 
é un segno di quel lievito del rinnovamento intellettuale che alcuni stu- 
diosi indicano a discolpa del secolo del Marino, accusato di decadenza e 
di barbarie. 

Il Parnaso @ un poemetto giocoso in otto canti e in ottava rima, com- 
posto tra il 1647 e il 1651, e conservato in unico manoscritto presso il 
Museo Civico di Padova. La satira del Dottori @ diretta contro una fazione 
di marinisti deteriori: 


Asini voi, bufali vasti e buoi, 

Che avete il ventre per solenne dio, 

Nemici intollerabili di noi 

Fuggite, ola! dal novo canto mio. 

Scorra, bestie parlanti, sol per voi 

L’onda infernal del trascurato oblio, 

Vostra é l’acqua letea, ché non si dona 

A voi asini, il bel fonte d’Elicona. (I, 5) 
Ma la satira si allarga per colpire con tratti veementi la corruzione mo- 
rale, il malgoverno, l’amministrazione della giustizia, il banditismo al 
servizio dei potenti, insomma tutto cid che offende il buon costume, il 
buon gusto e i superiori diritti dell’arte. Tutto @ messo a nudo ed esposto 
al sarcasmo ed al ridicolo. 

Scritto dietro sollecitazioni dei membri della Fraglia dei Padrani, un 
gruppo letterario di gusti piuttosto classici, “. . . seguaci di Pindaro e di 
Flacco” (I, 14), avverso alle stravaganze e alle esagerazioni del mari- 
nismo, il poema non aveva forse altro scopo che quello di divertire |’al- 
legra brigata, turbolenta e chiassosa, degli amici del poeta. La liberta 
degli attacchi, la violenza della satira, ed il linguaggio a volte scurrile, 
indicano convincentemente che |’opera non era diretta al vasto pubblico. 
Essa fu infatti circolata in manoscritto tra gli amici e dimenticata dopo 
la morte dell’autore. Fino alla presente pubblicazione, per opera solerte 
di Carlo L. Golino, Jl Parnaso era conosciuto per alcuni frammenti ri- 
portati da Natale Busetto, in un suo studio biografico sul Dottori, apparso 
nel 1902. Sullo sfondo della decadenza generale dell’Italia del seicento, il 
poeta ci presenta un quadro satirico della Padova del suo tempo, anch’essa 
profondamente tocca dalla tabe della corruzione e della decadenza let- 
teraria. Per creare il panorama dei suoi attacchi e prendere ben di mira 
i Padovani degeneri, l’autore immagina che la Musa, disgustata di certi 
poetastri, imbrattacarte dozzinali e trafficanti di basso conio, si lamenti 
con Apollo che, edotto delle condizioni in cui @ caduta Padova, da ordine 
di reagire: 

Si da licenza ad ogni nostra gente 
D’inveir contro questo comun male, 

Si che un poeta pud sicuramente 

Non temendone biasmo od altro tale, 

A questi scribi e farisei per gioco 
Attaccare una coda e darle fuoco. (I, 26) 
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Nello stesso tempo la citta, che l’autore allegorizza in una vecchia “pa- 
ralitica e ingobbata,” si reca in persona al Parnaso per chiedere un’u- 
dienza ad Apollo. Il dio riceve la vecchia scarna e lacera e, dopo aver 
ascoltato i tristi casi che l’hanno condotta a tale stato miserando, decide 
d’intervenire direttamente in suo favore inviando un gruppo di illustri 
cittadini (antichi e moderni), con a capo un giudice severo, per liberare 
la citta dalla gente rea: 

Vi diamo autorita sin d’impiccarli 

Se vi sara chi contro noi pit sparli. (II, 38) 


La missione giunge a Padova e inizia i suoi processi contro i colpevoli. 
Il resto del poema racconta l’azione del gruppo per epurare la citta. Ma 
il poema finisce quando l’opera epuratrice non é@ ancora terminata, anzi 
é€ appena da poco incominciata. La chiusa tuttavia contiene la promessa 
che Padova sara liberata dai rei “Con mano di giustizia e di vendetta” 
(VIII, 67). 

Nelle sue linee generali il poema é@ modellatto su altre opere del ge- 
nere, come il Viaggio in Parnaso di Cesare Caporali, i Ragguagli di Par- 
naso di Traiano Boccalini,, ecc. Esso manca percid di originalita di con- 
cezione; né si pud dire che riveli alcun aspetto nuovo dell’arte del Dot- 
tori o che aggiunga alcunché alla sua opera migliore. Il poeta @ meglio 
conosciuto e classificato per un suo poema eroicomico, L’Asino, consi- 
derato dai critici degno di stare accanto alla Secchia Rapita del Tassoni, 
e per una sua tragedia classicheggiante, l’Aristodemo, opere queste assai 
meglio concepite e che rivelano, nella loro forma sobria e castigata, un 
talento artistico che non si lascid facilmente sedurre dall’arte degenere 
del suo tempo e seppe conservare un certo gusto equilibrato in mezzo 
all’invadenza delle stravaganze e delle esagerazioni. Ne Jl Parnaso, perd, 
si pud cogliere pill a vivo il temperamento del Dottori, bollente e bat- 
tagliero, scapigliato e violento, pronto alla mischia e alla zuffa letteraria, 
di umori instabili, ora gioviale, ora adirato e sdegnoso, con una vivacita 
di spirito continuamente in moto. In questo senso il poema @é piuttosto 
un documento psicologico. 

Dal punto di vista pit strettamente artistico si pud osservare che 
opera manca di favola o intrigo e quindi di sviluppo ordinato di argo- 
menti. Nel disegno generale di colpire a morte la fazione avversa e di 
ristabilire moralita e decenza nella citta, il poeta costruisce una lunga 
filastrocca, seguendo i suoi umori poetici fin nel bizzarro. I1 tutto ap- 
pare, cosi, episodico e digressivo, e a volte anche barboso. I] valore del 
poema non é da cercare quindi in un insieme governato da un ordine 
interno che riveli unita e solidita di concezione: l’insieme @ organica- 
mente debole a causa della natura frammentaria dell’opera che appare 
come una serie di quadretti. Ma @ appunto nella vivida rappresentazione 
di questi quadretti, nei singoli episodi, che brilla lo spirito artistico 
dell’autore, la sua capacita inventiva, la ricchezza e la varieta della sua 
vena, la facilita del suo verso capace di piegarsi docilmente a tutte le 
acrobazie della sua bizzarra fantasia. Ma se questa facilita di tradurre 
in versi pensieri ed immagini non fosse animata dalla passione e dallo 
sdegno dell’uomo di parte, tutto si ridurrebbe alla fredda e vuota vir- 
tuosita dell’arido verseggiatore. Il Dottori, invece, tocca a tratti la 
poesia, nel moto caldo e umano in cui la passione e lo sdegno dantio vita 
alla parola e animano il verso. Vi @ poi nel poema un certo realismo; 
l’autore non si cura di coprire col velo dell’allegoria uomini e istituzioni, 
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come avveniva, per ovvie ragioni, in componimenti del genere. I suoi 
attacchi sono diretti ed i suoi bersagli bene identificati, e cid rende pit 
vivi ed animati i vari quadretti che compongono l’opera. 

In generale, tuttavia, 71 Parnaso soffre di tutte quelle debolezze che i 
maggiori studiosi del seicento (Croce, Belloni) notarono e analizzarono 
nella letteratura satirica e giocosa del tempo. La poesia del ridere, scrive 
il Belloni (Seicento, 239-42), & espressione di ribellione e di protesta. Vi 
si trovano in essa tutte le tonalita e tutte le gradazioni dello spirito 
burlesco e giocoso, dall’ironia mordace all’umorismo gioviale. Ma il riso 
che quest’arte provoca non scaturisce da quella sorgente di verita umana 
che ha dato le figure immortali di Margutte, Gargantua, Don Chisciotte, 
Don Abbondio, ecc.: non nasce da profondi moti dell’anima, ma dall’esi- 
genza d’una raffigurazione parodica, e si dissecca e muore con ia parodia. 
La poesia del ridere ha percidé interesse e significato storico, documen- 
tario, pil’ che valore estetico. Essa é legata a condizioni ambientali, ad 
animosita personali, e non trascende i confini dell’ambiente in cui @ 
nata. Mancano ad essa idealita sentite dalla coscienza universale. Per- 
cid, quel riso che demolisce, senza mai indicare nuove basi di ricostru- 
zione, diventa per noi insipido, perché non ne comprendiamo la ragione 
e lo scopo. Esso @ l’espressione di idee disgregate, di sentimenti vaghi, 
privi di quella unita sostanziale che solo pud sorgere da una profonda 
coscienza: da cid la pallidezza di quelle rappresentazioni che non hanno 
potuto prendere le forme espressive dell’arte vera e che mancano per 
noi d’interesse artistico. Vi é in esse un mondo che non ci dice nulla, 
che non ci commuove, e che a ragione il De Sanctis consideré insipido. 
La poesia satirica e giocosa ci interessa soltanto come documento sto- 
rico. Bisogna percid studiarla con criteri differenti da quelli con cui si 
studiano le opere d’arte come tali. E’ necessario mettere le opere in rela- 
zione con l’ambiente per vedere quanta parte ce ne rivelano, e scoprire 
sotto la finzione la realta per intendere il senso, la portata, i motivi delle 
allusioni, dei travestimenti, delle caricature e delle parodie. Cosi, se la 
poesia del ridere ci sembra insulsa come arte, essa acquista indiscutibile 
valore come figurazione della societa del tempo. 

Tutte queste osservazioni possono benissimo essere applicate a II 
Parnaso del Dottori. La presentazione del poema, in questa edizione del 
Prof. Golino, sembra infatti ispirarsi a questa esigenza di carattere sto- 
rico. Il maggiore sforzo del Golino é@ stato quello di corredare il testo 
di abbondanti note esplicative di carattere storico erudito (pp. 116-166). 
Lavoro, questo, indispensabile e allo stesso tempo difficile: indispensabile 
perché non si coglierebbe il senso della satira ed il suo colore locale se 
non inquadrata nella storia cittadina e nella vita letteraria di Padova; 
difficile perché i riferimenti a situazioni e ad eventi locali, a personaggi 
oscuri o di scarsa importanza storica rendono spesso il lavoro di ricerca 
per la loro identificazione penoso e vano a causa delle scarse traccie che 
i documenti disponibili ne contengono. Carlo L. Golino sembra aver qui 
trionfato di tutte queste difficolta, dandoci, nelle cinquanta pagine di 
note aggiunte al testo, tutte le notizie storiche necessarie alla compren- 
sione del poema, in forma sobria ed accurata, si da rendere l’edizione de 
Il Parnaso non soltanto interessante, ma anche importante come contri- 
buto agli studi del seicento. 

GIOVANNI GULLACE 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse, N. Y.) 
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Francesco De Sanctis: De Sanctis on Dante. Essays Edited and Trans- 
lated [with introduction, notes, biographical glossary, and index] by 
Joseph Rossi and Alfred Galpin. Madison: The University of Wiscon- 
sin Press, 1957. Pp. xxvii + 164. 

This volume contains the seven Dante studies which are found in 
De Sanctis’ Saggi critici, arranged by the translators “in the order that 
they would have as a commentary, beginning with an introduction in 
essays I and II [“Dell’argomento della Divina Commedia” and “Carattere 
di Dante e sua utopia”], proceeding through Hell from Francesca in Canto 
V to Ugolino in Canto XXXIII [“Francesca da Rimini secondo i critici 
e secondo l’arte,” “Il Farinata di Dante,” “Pier delle Vigne,” and “L’Ugo- 
lino di Dante”], and finally presenting as a sort of appendix the essay 
on Lamennais [a review entitled “La Divina Commedia: versione di F. 
Lamennais, con una introduzione sulla vita, le dottrine e le opere di 
Dante”], of more general nature, which incidentally carries us some way 
forward into Purgatory and Paradise” (p. xxiii). 

This volume, then, does not pretend to contain everything that De 
Sanctis wrote on Dante, but rather represents the midstage of his Dante 
criticism, coming between his lectures of 1854-1857, recently edited by 
Michele Manfredi (F. De Sanctis, Lezioni sulla Divina Commedia, Bari: 
Laterza, 1955), and his Storia della letteratura italiana, published in 
1870-1871. According to the translators’ excellent, though firmly Crocean, 
introduction (cf. Joseph Rossi, “De Sanctis’ Criticism: Its Principles and 
Method,” PMLA, LIV [1939], 526-564; see also René Wellek, “Francesco 
De Sanctis,” Italian Quarterly, I [1957], 5-43), De Sanctis’ best literary 
criticism is seen in his “esthetic analyses” of Francesca da Rimini, Fa- 
rinata, Pier delle Vigne, and Ugolino; these analyses are based, not upon 
French historicism or Hegelian idealism, but rather, in the translators’ 
opinion, upon the rhetorical and humanistic tradition of Puoti’s “Pur- 
ism,” which fostered a minute study of the text itself (pp. xiii-xiv). Com- 
pared to such analyses as these, De Sanctis’ History “represents a step 
backward toward French and German influences” (p. xxiii). 

It is, in fact, very difficult to disengage from De Sanctis’ works a 
coherent system of criticism, for he explicitly opposed all systems. He 
makes fun equally of the grammatical, the rhetorical, the historical, the 
allegorical, and the metaphysical commentaries on Dante (pp. 89-91). He 
gives us a telling parody (pp. 91-94) of “criticism in the French and the 
German manner,” introducing Canto XIII of the Inferno with a discourse 
upon such questions as “What is the concept of suicide? What is its 
historical form?” At the end he asks, “Now what sort of criticism is 
this, which makes no distinction between an oration and a dissertation, 
between a dissertation and a poem? What sort of criticism is it which 
sees no difference between Dante and a schoolboy or a seminarian?” 
To the abstract concept he opposes “the conception, that is to say the 
concept embodied, made visible and accessible to the senses in a manner 
peculiar to poetry and to Dante” (p. 95). 

This aversion to any analysis that leads away from the poem itself, 
whether into philosophy, history, or rhetoric, is the secret to De Sanctis’ 
genius as a critic. “[Criticism] should not dissolve the poetic universe, 
but show me the self-same unity changed into its own rationale, become 
self-conscious” (p. 1388). Even when he generalizes about the “subject” 
(“argomento”) of the Divine Comedy, he does not have in mind some 
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abstract content or empty form: “What is this poetry? It is the earth 
seen from the other world. You may add: it is the other world seen 
from the earth” (p. 14). And immediately, as a concrete illustration of 
this “double vision” of human life, he cites these lines: 
Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso, 
La bocca mi bacié tutto tremante. 

“Francesca, enraptured in memories of the ‘happy time,” strolls in mem- 
ory through her beloved garden; then, coming to the kiss, the thought 
ot Hell flashes through her mind and that kiss becomes motionless, is 
prolonged through all eternity. ... The two worlds meet at the instant 
of sin and are fused together” (p. 15-16). 

Even so brief a passage as this is sufficient evidence of the brilliance 
of De Sanctis’ insight into the art of Dante. Though obviously subject to 
certain Romantic limitations, De Sanctis has been for modern Italian 
criticism, like Coleridge for Anglo-American criticism, the fertile sug- 
gester of new approaches. When he outlines the “canoni elementari della 
nuova critica,” the English-reading public will recognize, not only the 
beginnings of Crocean aesthetics, but some of the principles underlying 
all 20th-century literary criticism. We are, therefore, doubly indebted to 
Professors Rossi and Galpin: they have made more accessible a great 
modern critic and, through him, the poetic universe of Dante. 

Exvias L. RIvers 


Dartmouth College 


Wa rer Brinni: Foscolo e la critica. Firenze: La Nuova Italia, 1957. Pp. 


242. 

Le storie della fortuna critica di un poeta non sono soltanto utili, ma 
necessarie a chiunque voglia rapidamente orientarsi nella selva di giudizi 
spesso contraddittori che si son venuti maturando attraverso i secoli o 
i decenni. Hanno poi una loro importanza indipendente che coinvolge 
la personalita stessa dell’artista, perché fanno sentire e documentano la 
vitalita che egli ha avuto per le varie generazioni di lettori e cid che ha 
lasciato nel loro spirito. Cosi acquistano anche un valore di storia cul- 
turale in senso pit’ vasto, arricchiscono la nostra conoscenza di un pas- 
sato umano che @ confluito in noi attraverso i nostri avoli e trisavoli. 

Di storie della fortuna di un poeta ne sono ormai state scritte molte, 
soprattutto in Italia. La loro origine pud ricercarsi nel metodo desancti- 
siano-crociano, che prende le mosse dalla critica precedente per poi rag- 
giungere un nuovo e pili severo giudizio. Il complesso pill vasto si trova 
nei due volumi curati dal Binni e editi dalla Nuova Italia di Firenze nel 
1954 e nel 1955, J Classici italiani nella storia della critica, dove si segue 
attentamente la fortuna di tutti gli scrittori italiani pit importanti da 
Dante al D’Annunzio. Gli autori di queste storie sono di solito specialisti 
di cui non si pud mettere in dubbio né la competenza né la capacita. 

Foscolo e la critica deriva proprio da quei due volumi; anzi la prima 
parte consiste in una ristampa senza varianti sostanziali del saggio che 
il Binni stesso vi aveva incluso. In essa si raccontano le alterne vicende 
che ha subito la fortuna dell’opera foscoliana presso i contemporanei e 


i posteri. 
Chi scriveva del Foscolo al principio del secolo scorso, seppur sentiva 
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quasi una scossa elettrica di fronte alla prosa dell’Ortis e ai versi dei 
Sepolcri, non riusciva a penetrarne la grandezza, e a forza di limitazioni 
finiva spesso col condannare, per un motivo o per I’altro, non solo quelle 
opere, ma anche il loro autore. FE nota la definizione che dei Sepolcri 
diede il famoso (ma gretto) stilista Pietro Giordani: “un fumoso enigma.” 
Un’incomprensione, quindi, che pervadeva anche gli uomini che facevan 
pit professione di lettere. Ne poteva esser radice un atteggiamento che 
il Binni illustra citando proprio dal Giordani, tanto per dare un esempio 
di come quel valent’uomo, e tanti altri con lui, si avvicinasse alla poesia: 
il Giordani respingeva l’espressione “urne confortate di pianto” perché, 
diceva, “non s’intendera mai come le arche possano sentire allegrezza 
o dolore e quindi ricevere conforto.” Come avrebbe potuto intender la 
poesia un uomo tanto sordo? Vengono in mente molte delle stroncature 
moderne di poeti pur grandi basate solo sul fatto che un tale aggettivo 
non puo qualificare un tale sostantivo; ma ci si accorge subito che la 
vera ragione é che il critico non riesce a sentire il valore e la suggesti- 
vita dell’immagine nuova. 

Ci furono anche spiriti pid aperti, come lo Scalvini, che non potevan 
fare a meno di ammirare la poesia del Foscolo, ma ne rigettavano le idee, 
e quindi l’uomo, e in ultima analisi la poesia stessa, perché la confonde- 
vano con le idee e con l’uomo. Pitt di tutti condanné il Foscolo il Tom- 
maseo, con quel suo fare iroso che lo portava spesso ad essere ingiusto 
verso artisti pil) grandi di lui. E se il Tommaseo respinse il senso mo- 
derno che dell’arte aveva il Foscolo, e fece perno sulla parola “concetto” 
per confutare appunto l’affermazione che “le immagini, lo stile e la 
passione sono gli elementi di ogni poesia,” e se condannd l’uomo come 
*“pericoloso,” il Mazzini ne scrisse invece con lodi che il Binni chiama 
“agiografiche,” esaltando “l’imperterrito apostolo del vero” e facendone 
il simbolo del riscatto nazionale. Nell’uno e nell’altro caso non c’era 
neanche l’ombra di una critica letteraria seria. Di giudizi critici veri 
e propri se ne ebbero soltanto in un’introduzione di Luigi Carrer, ma 
erano ancora embrionici e rudimentali. 

Si giunse cosi al saggio del De Sanctis—il quale, come nel caso del 
Leopardi, fu il primo a porre il problema dell’arte foscoliana in termini 
solidi e veramente storici. Quel saggio rimane un caposa!do nella storia 
della critica del nostro poeta e contiene gid molti dei giudizi che sareb- 
bero stati ripetuti e sviluppati in seguito; ad esso infatti si riconducono 
studiosi posteriori, come il Donadoni e altri. Ma il De Sanctis, se esaltava 
i Sepolcri come un capolavoro assoluto e sapeva per primo avvertire la 
novita e la forza della critica del Foscolo, non riusciva a capir la poesia 
delle Grazie. I1 Novecento, cominciando col Donadoni e procedendo git 
gia col Croce, il Citanna, il Fubini, il De Robertis, il Flora, @ il secolo 
delle Grazie. Mentre non si ripudiano i Sepolcri, e si considerano ancora 
per quel capolavoro che sono, si capisce finalmente che le Grazie non 
rappresentano una decadenza, ma semmai una maturazione. Con gli 
sforzi dei critici recenti si @ dunque giunti a penetrare la poesia del 
Foscolo nella sua totalita; e anche la sua poetica e la sua critica han 
trovato l’attenzione che meritavano. 

Questi non sono che i punti principali del denso e ricco lavoro del 
Binni sulla fortuna del Foscolo. Accanto alla parte pitt propriamente 
storica, ii Binni ha stampato anche un’antologia, dove ha riprodotto il 
saggi pit’ significativi e pitt rappresentativi. Leggendoli, molte delle 
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affermazioni e citazioni del testo acquistano un valore nuovo. Sono ora 
nel vivo del discorso, e, mentre illuminano le pagine storiche, ne vengono 
a loro volta illuminate. Questa seconda parte non @ quindi meno im- 
portante della prima, anzi, nel disegno del libro, si direbbe che non solo 
la completi, ma che ne sia il seguito indispensabile. Ed é la differenza 
essenziale che esiste fra quest’opera e i due volumi sui Classici italiani 
nella storia della critica. La, quando si arriva in fondo a quelle storie 
della fortuna dei vari scrittori, pur essendo soddisfatti di cid che si é@ 
letto, si vorrebbers aver subito a portata di mano anche i saggi critici 
analizzati, se non altro i principali. Invece non ci sono. Il Binni, nel 
ristampare il suo lavoro sulla critica foscoliana, ha esaudito appunto 
questo desiderio del lettore; senza dire che ha anche documentato nel 
miglior modo possibile la sua narrazione e i suoi giudizi. 
GIOVANNI CECCHETTI 


Tulane University 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in transmitting to our members the following an- 
nouncement concerning the II Congresso dell’Associazione Internazionale 
per gli Studi di Lingua e Letteratura Italiana. 


Secondo il voto espresso dal II Congresso dell’Associazione Interna- 
zionale per gli Studi di Lingua e Letteratura Italiana (Venezia-Padova, 


26-30 settembre 1956) di tenere il III Congresso in Francia, la Presidenza 
dell’Associazione Internazionale, d’accordo con i colleghi francesi, ha de- 
ciso che il prossimo Congresso si svolgeré a Aix-en-Provence dal 1 al 5 
aprile 1959 sul tema “Petrarca e il Petrarchismo.” 

Sono previste sedute e visite a Marsiglia, Avignone, Carpentras, 


Valchiusa, ecc. 
Prossimamente sara diramata una circolare con il programma di 
studio e con tutte le notizie di carattere pratico. Presidente del Comitato 
di organizzazione é il Prof. Paul Arrighi, docente di Letteratura Italiana 
all’Universita di Aix-en-Provence. A Lui o alla Segreteria dell’Associa- 
zione (Universita di Padova) possono fin d’ora essere richieste ulteriori 


notizie. 
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QUADERNI 
IBERO-AMERICANI 


Attualita Culturale 
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li eeeniet, lusi- 


Collaborazione 
ibero-ame: italiani e 
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Articoli originali di critica, filologia, 
linguistica, arte, folklore, storia, scien- 
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Audio-Visual Aids and Techniques in the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages 


(Report and Demonstrations of the Committee on Teaching 
Aids and Techniques of the 1955 Northeast Conference on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages, 78 pages, $1.00.) 


Discusses \anguage laboratory principles and their phi- 


losophy. 


Describes 10 techniques for high school and college and 


eight audio-visual aids. 


Presents 15 program samples for French, German, Ital- 
ian, Latin, Russian, Spanish. 
Lists available literature; recordings: dises, tapes; realia 


sources. 


“. .. an interesting and valuable guide to the most recent audio- 
visual aids end techniques employed in the teaching of foreign 
languages in American schoois.” J. Allan Pfeffer. MLJ, Feb. 1958. 
Available from: PROFESSOR JEANNE VARNEY PLEASANTS 
501 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, New York City 27, N. Y. 











Getting Around 
in ITALIAN 


This is a single twelve-inch, long-playing record 
of unbreakable vinylite, on which are tran- 
12-inch scribed, with maximum fidelity, the basic words 
long-play and phrases of everyday life in Italian. Each 
RECORD word and expression is given in English, then 
in Italian, and space is thereupon left for the 
learner to repeat. 


i vain by Charles Speroni 


of and Carlo Golino 


recording 
The record, Getting Around in Italian, is ac- 
companied by a simple folder on which are 
printed all the words and phrases of the record, 
along with their English meanings. 


The Italian voice is that of Luciano Rebay, 

of Milan and Rome; English is given by the 

$2 98 well-known radio and TV announcer, Ray 
. Morgan. 


plus tax All words and expressions are grouped in 
major units such as these: At the Restaurant; 
Health and Illness; At the Hotel; Shopping for 
Clothes; At the Filling Station, etc. 


Getting Around in Italian is the work of Pro- 
fessors Charles Speroni, Carlo Golino and the 
University of California in Los Angeles. 
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Do you prefer —_ 


—a proven text — one that has been widely used and 


praised in classroom after classroom ? 


Do you want — 


—a complete and modern program in listening, speak- 


ing, reading, and writing? 


Do you enjoy — 
—a flexible, one-volume course — that offers both oral- 
aural exercises and written exercises ? 


Have you tried — 


RUSSO'S PRESENT DAY ITALIAN 


D. C. Heath and Company 
Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J. Chicago 16 
San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Delias 1 
Home Office: Boston 16 





